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SECOND 
NATIONAL 
CONVENTION 


League for Labor Palestine 
June 5—7, 1937 in Baltimore, Md. 


PROGRAM 
Saturday, June 5th, 8 P.M. 


Formal Opening of Convention 
Chairman: RABBI SAMUEL WOHL 
National Chairman of the League 

for Labor Palestine 
Speakers: RABBI EpwarD L, 
ISRAEL, HAYIM GREENBERG, 
JOSEPH SCHLOSSBERG, GOLDIE 
MYERSON 


Musical numbers rendered by the 
Temple Choir 
Greetings from Organizations 
Report of the National Secretary— 
ALEXANDER S. KOHANSKI 


Report on the Jewish Frontier— 
PincHAS CRusO 


Appointment of Committees 
Refreshments will be served after 
the session 
& 

Sunday, June 6th 


Southern Hotel 
Morning Session: 10 A.M.—Noon 


General Session: Address by Rabbi 
Samuel Wohl on “The Plan and 
Scope of the League” 


General Discussion 
Afternoon: 1—3 P.M. 
Luncheon meetings of appointed 
committees. Place to be announced 
Afternoon: 3—6 P.M. 
General Session: Report of Com- 
mittees on Program, Organization 
and Publications. Discussion. 
Election of officers. 
Evening: 7:30 P.M. 
Banquet at the Southern Hotel 
Rabbi E. L. Israel, Toastmaster 
Speakers: Irma Lindheim, Dr. 
Solomon Zemach and Goldie 
Myerson 
Musical Selections: Bracha Zfirah 
and Nachum Nardi 


Greetings from organizations 


& 

Monday, June 7th 
Southern Hotel 
Morning: 10 A.M.—Noon 
General Session: Report of Com- 
mittees on Palestine Projects, Jew- 
ish Frontier. Discussion 
Afternoon: 1—4 P.M. 


Closing Session: Final recommen- 
dations of committees. Resolutions. 
Conclusion. 
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EDITORIALS OF THE MONTH 











REJECTED 

T WAS not easy for the Jewish Agency to 

reject the latest immigration schedule consist- 
ing of the ludicrously small number of 620 cer- 
tificates. (There were an additional 150 ear- 
marked “government reserve.” ) It is not easy for 
any Zionist to consider this rejection. We know 
the significance of every certificate. We know 
what each permit to enter Palestine means in 
terms of hope and human happiness to the in- 
dividual that receives it, nevertheless, the Jewish 
Agency had no alternative. Acceptance of the 
schedule would have meant capitulation on 
a crucial point. The Jewish Agency had re- 
quested 11,250 certificates, basing this on 
the actual needs of the country. The grant by the 
British Government of only 3% of the workers 
required, completely destroyed the principle of 
economic absorptive capacity which supposedly 
determines the number of certificates allotted. The 
620 certificates actually amounted to 220 because 
400 of that number had been specifically ear- 
marked for the colonization and training of Ger- 
man Jews for whom separate financial provision 
had been made by the council for German Jews. 
In view of the special circumstances affecting this 
group, the Jewish Agency did not feel justified 
in rejecting these 400 certificates which do not 
fall into the regular labor classification. It felt 
compelled, however, to reject the ridiculous num- 
ber of 220 certificates available for general dis- 
tribution. 

The Arabs are no more enthusiastic about the 
inew schedule than the Jews. “It is not the figure 
but the principle which the Arabs oppose,” and 
‘‘We oppose the entry of even a single Jew,” are 
typical Arab comments. It must be clear to Eng- 
land by now that she will not win Arab gratitude 
by anything short of a 100% restriction of Jew- 
ish immigration; 97% is not enough. And it 
must be equally plain to the Mandatory Power 
that the Jews will not view a meaningless gesture 
as an honest attempt to fulfill the obligations of 
the mandate. The labor market of Palestine is 
in a position to absorb thousands of workers, all 
of whom are badly needed at the present time. 
Hundreds of thousands of young men and women 
are waiting desperately for an opportunity to 
enter Palestine. Under these circumstances, there 
is not the slightest justification for this deliberate 
attempt to choke Jewish immigration— it is no 
longer a question of restriction. The political 
situation is not made less hazardous by the obvi- 
ous desire of the British government to placate 
Arab terrorists at all costs. On the contrary, 
Arab opinion grows more intractable with each 
new evidence of timidity and vacillation on the 





part of the British government. We cannot let 
Great Britain believe that she has met her 
responsibility to Palestine by a purely nominal 
discharge of her duties. We cannot accept a 
shadow for a reality, and only a shadow remains 
by the time the influx of Jews has been whittled 
away to 220 in four months. This farcical pre- 
tense at fulfilling terms of the Mandate mocks 
the dignity of Great Britain as well as of the 
Jewish people. 


HEBREW IN NEW YORK 
HIGH SCHOOLS 


ITHIN ONE generation, there has been a 
marked shift in the enrollment in the for- 
eign languages taught in the public high schools of 
New York City. French still occupies a leading 
position, but German, which before the war was a 
close runner-up to French, shows a marked de- 
cline: 70,000 students study French, whereas 
only 16,000 study German. During the war the 
study of .German practically ceased. After the 
war, before German had an opportunity to recoup 
fully its-lost popularity, came Hitler. Although 
Jewish students had been among the chief sup- 
porters of German, probably on the ingenuous 
theory that a little Yiddish goes a long way, Jew- 
ish students now show an increasing reluctance to 
elect German. No matter what one may think of 
the ultimate wisdom of this attitude, such is the 
situation. Italian, on the other hand, although in- 
troduced into the curriculum only a_ few 
years ago, is showing a steady upward curve, due 
to the interest of the large Italian population of 
New York in the preservation of the language. 
The demand for the classical languages, Latin 
and Greek—has been steadily dwindling but, in 
this connection, we note an interesting circum- 
stance. A still more ancient language has recent- 
ly made its appearance in the public high school 
curriculum. Today only 111 students study 
Greek in the high schools of New York City, but 
1,771 are taking Hebrew as part of their regular 
high school course. Eight high schools offer in- 
struction in Hebrew, for which Regents and Col- 
lege entrance credits are given. 


There are 250,000 students in the New York 
High Schools, approximately 1/3 of whom are 
Jewish. All these students must elect one or two 
languages to fulfill their graduation requirements. 
Once an elective subject is approved as part of the 
curriculum, the amount of instruction given de- 
pends on the demand. Since only a minimum 
number of seventy-five students must request a 
course before it is given, there is no reason why 
Hebrew should not be taught in every high school 
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in New York City which has an appreciable en- 
rollment of Jewish students. 


Even boys and girls insensitive to the appeal of 
Jewish culture and history are stirred by the con- 
ception of Hebrew as a living language—‘‘some- 
thing that you can use.” Every effort should be 
made by parents and others in a position to ad- 
vise, to insure a large enrollment in Hebrew in 
the fall term. Every petition signed by seventy- 
five students will result in the formation of Heb- 
rew classes. If a considerable group of Hebrew 
students is formed in the public school system, the 
results may be more far-reaching than many good 


Pogrom: From Kishinev 


HE RECORD of the Czarist Okhrana (sec- 

ret police) yielded historians the decisive 
proof that the waves of the pogroms in Russia 
were ordered and managed by the police. It has 
become almost an historical law that a pogrom 
will not take place unless the government wishes 
it. We are not at this stage sufficiently acquainted 
with the immediate circumstances surrounding the 
pogrom at Brzesc (Brest Litovsk) which took 
place on May 13 and which brings to our minds 
very striking parallels with the Kishinev massacres 
of 1903. We certainly-are not prepared to place 
the guilt of direct instigation and conduct of 
the pogrom on the central authorities at Warsaw. 
If it be so, the moral bankruptcy of this Fascist re- 
gime and its future resembles closely the course 
of the Czarist tyranny in Russia. There can be 
no doubt, however, that the government is guilty 
of psychological preparation of the starving 
and misled Polish workers and peasants, of 
underworld criminal elements lusting for blood 
and property, and of intellectuals who are doing 
“creative work” for greater Poland. All these 
joined together under the protection of local 
police for sixteen hours of physical attacks 
against defenseless individuals, and the wanton 
destruction of property belonging to poor and 
struggling Polish Jews. The court sentences 
meted out to the attackers and attacked at Przy- 
tyk and other places, the placing of Jews in a 
category of third class citizenship, the moral dis- 
armament of their defenders under the guise of 
patriotism, the repetitions of the official declara- 
tions of ministers and. high officials as to the 
“superfluous” number of Jews in Poland, all 
these acts prove the Polish government to be 
guilty. The fact that the immediate cause of the 
riots was the attempt (honest or dishonest) to 
enforce the unbearable and discriminatory She- 
hita law is an additional circumstance of signifi- 
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will conferences. Not only will the individual 
pupil be enriched intellectually and_ spiritually 
through a new stress on his cultural background 
and his racial affiliations, but the entire Jewish 
student body will gain in self-esteem and dignity. 
The official recognition of Hebrew by the Board 
of education will imperceptibly create a new res- 
pect for Jewish values even among non-Jewish 
students. At this time, such a consideration is far 
from negligible. The Jewish student, in view of 
the course of world events, feels himself increas- 
ingly on the defensive. Hebrew in the high 
schools would have a wholesome effect not only 
on him, but on his comrades. 


to Brzesc 


What ought to be the reply of American Jewry 
in this case? Knowledge and a proper evaluation 
of the facts are necessary before any action can 
take place. Unfortunately, an important section 
of Jewish public opinion till now has been refus- 
ing to face the very unpleasant reality of the situ- 
ation of the Jews in Poland. 

About a month ago, Felix M. Warburg, con- 
cerning whose sincerity there cannot be any doubt, 
declared openly his belief that “the Polish gov- 
ernment would aid its Jewish inhabitants if it 
were only possible.” Without questioning the 
sincerity of the motives of this leader of a very 
influential section of American Jewry, we openly 
challenge the veracity or at least political sagacity 
of the “experts” on the Polish question in the or- 
ganizations with which he is connected. Either 
they have been ignorant of the situation or they 
have been deliberately misleading him and Amer- 
ican Jewry for years. There are some scholars 
in America who know the Polish situation intim- 
ately. They are the ones who ought to be called 
on now to explain realistically what is happening 
in Poland. The material destruction -should 
prove even to the most conservative and to their 
leadership that relief, though necessary, is not in 
itself sufficient. The unmistakable attitude on 


the part of the government should prove 
that polite diplomatic intervention is not 
enough. Poland is very sensitive to public 


opinion in the democratic countries of the West, 
as a country of its peculiar geographic, national 
and economic position ought to be. The diplo- 
mats who hand out polite assurances for the ben- 
efit of the naive Western public should be asked 
to popularize the same statements in their own 
country. An exposé of the real tendencies in Po- 
land should take place immediately. Organized’ 
American Jewry is in a position to undertake this 
job along with French and British Jewry. 
Therefore unity of action by the American Jew- 
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ish Committee, the American Jewish Congress, 
the Jewish Labor Committee, the B’nai B'rith, 
and other interested bodies should take place. 
We believe that such unity is possible if the var- 
ious leaders will permit themselves an examination 
of the facts in the case with an open mind. Past 
misunderstandings of facts and mistakes in action 
should be forgotten. The overemphasis on relief 
as the solution should be discontinued., Nice 
plans for building up the export of Poland as a 
reconstructive action should be dropped in the 
waste basket, until American Jewry is certain 
that the Polish government will not eliminate the 
Jews from positions created with American 
funds. Let Jewish leadership be reminded of the 
unanimity of action of American Jewry in the 
case of the Kishinev massacres and the resulting 
cooperation of the Christian and liberal opinion 
of America on behalf of Russian Jewry. The 
same type of cooperation by the non-Jewish pub- 
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lic opinion of America can be obtained too, once 
Jewish unity of action is achieved. The liberals 
of America, especially those of Jewish descent, 
are guilty of deliberately ignoring this very im- 
portant problem. The churches of America should 
be informed of the anti-Semitic and un-Christian 
action of the Catholic Church in Poland. It is up 
to American Jewry to bring the case of its poor, 
persecuted, but valiant and unyielding Polish bre- 
thren before the civilized world. Their plight 
should not be discussed as an isolated one. It 
should be explained on the basis of a background 
of Jewish position in a world torn between democ- 
racy and fascism. Neither should this emergency 
situation obscure the reality of the ultimate solu- 
tions of the Jewish problems and the immediate 
need of keeping the doors of'Palestine open for 
those Jews who want to go there or those who 
are forced to search for a place of refuge. 


Fascism Is Anti-Semitism 


ESPITE REPEATED incidents in Italy 


and its possessions showing that Italian fas- 
cism is anti-Semitic (when it pays), a straightfor- 
ward, downright nazified blast from that country 
has only just happened. Fascist Italian Jewish 
policy is obviously enough no longer ‘“‘different’’. 
With his new manifesto, Mussolini can now sit in 
diplomatic ease with his less sophisticated but 
more inventive ally, Hitler. The Duce’s news- 
paper, Popolo d’Italia, has commanded Italian 
Jews to give up opposition to German Nazi prin- 
ciples and renounce Zionism. But how Italy’s 
Jews are to draw inspiration to love the Nazis, 
the paper does not bother to say. It is enough 
for them to grasp the idea that Italian friendship 
for Germany has objectives “more vast and fun- 
damental than the Jewish question.” Italian 
Jews must therefore learn (and love) to be “‘fun- 
damental”, and if they can manage it somehow, 
kiss the rod of anti-Semitism. 


The new semi-official policy also pronounces 
that to support Zionism would be ‘“‘in definite op- 
position to the Mediterranean spirit of Italy.” 
The Italian spirit cannot bear a Jewish national 
home under British control, “that would be hos- 
tile to Arabs and Moslems” (Arab and Moslem 
papers please copy). Lest all this be mistaken as 
an unkindness, Italian Jews may understand that 
there is not the least desire to purge Italy of its 
Jewish population, but only to increase by logical 
persuasion its fascist devotion. In the ‘‘choice” 
between Rome and Zion “they must publicly de- 
clare themselves enemies of international, Mas- 
onic, subversive, and, above all, anti-fascist Heb- 


raism”, or—get out. But Italy doubts that its 
Jews are made of the same stuff as those others 
who inspired (1) “the Spanish horrors” (2) 
“French disorientation” (3) “the Soviet inferno.” 
If just now one tenth of one per cent of its 
population were not Jewish, Italy would be out of 
luck for want of cheaper coin to play a diplo- 
matic game. Her concern for the mental hygiene 
of 50,000 Jews in a population of 43,000,000 
Italians can be explained by the Italian foreign 
policy in which a certain attitude to Jews becomes 
simultaneously recognition of Germany’s. most 
popular philosophy, an overture to adventurous 
Arab politicians and a playful stick over Down- 
ing Street. We cannot reconcile ourselves to the 
idea (perhaps we shall have to) that there are 
those in Italy who would consider it a gain to ex- 
propriate a mere handful of office holders, busi- 
nessmen, soldiers, professors, and a dozen Jew- 
ish barons of their jobs and titles. Nor could 
we believe that Mussolini is anxious to waste time 
and notoriety by showing his friend Hitler super- 
ior talents in utilizing the Italian ‘‘Naumanns”’ so 
despised in Germany for all their devotions. 


Will Zionist activity be outlawed? The 1935 
report of the Zionist Executive to the last Con- 
gress shall in that case have recorded the last 
Italian remittances to the Keren Kayemet and the 
Keren Hayesod, the last campaign for German 
refugees and the few hakshara centers authorized 
by the government itself. The same Mussolini 
who visited the Italian “Palestine Pavilion” a 
few years ago, and who greeted Weizmann in 
Rome in 1934, will have learned in three years 
time that Jews make a less expensive pawn than 
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African wars in the struggle for giving fascism a 
semblance of imperial power. When British- 
Italian relations were near the breaking-point as 
Ethiopia was invaded, Italian propaganda was 
shrewdly calculated to make British action in the 
Near East somewhat heavy-footed. (As we go 
to press, it is reported that Al Kamia al Islamia, 
one of Palestine’s leading Arab dailies, has been 
suppressed for uninhibited homage to Mussolini. 
That newspaper’s manager had participated in 
the Libyian celebrations for the Duce and had 
subsequently visited Rome. The Palestine Gov- 
ernment is also annoyed by the fact that Arab 
boys of the Kadoorie Agricultural School have 
succumbed to the bait of an Italian offer for free 
studies in Italy. Fifty Arab youths, it is rumor- 
ed, will spend a vacation in Rome and may be al- 
lowed to broadcast in Arabic the details of fascist 
hospitality. Mussolini plans to dress up the 
youngsters in a uniform of red tarbush, blue jac- 
ket and gray flannel trousers. ) 
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Should the bullying tone of Popolo d’Italia be 
translated into official action, Jews humiliated 
and Zionist work ostracized, it will be well to re- 
member some practical details. Palestine in her 
trade relations with Italy for 1935 is recorded as 
having imported goods worth 449,446 pounds 
and exported goods worth only 22,679 pounds. 
Furthermore, Palestine was visited in 1935 by 
3,759 vessels, and according to their nationality, 
first place among these vessels is taken by Italian 
may be usefully remembered if Mussolini bites as 
ships. This data, as Jewish maritime develop- 
ment in Palestine is growing by leaps and bounds, 
may be usefully remembered if Mussolini bites as 
well as barks. 

But Italian avowed policy with Jews should 
convince those to whom even Germany has seem- 
ed some special phenomenon of madness, that 
fascism everywhere is united by a chain of com- 
pulsions one strong link of which is basically and 
irreconcilably anti-Semitic. 


Vote Labor Zionist 


N JUNE 20th, the Jews of America will 
determine who will be their representatives 

to the Twentieth Zionist Congress. The elec- 
tions are being held at a time when it is no longer 
necessary to combat indifference with regard to the 
fate of Jewry. The pressure of recent events in 
Germany and Poland has affected every one in 
greater or lesser degree. Every American Jew 
feels in some measure involved in the calamity 
which has overtaken European Jewry, but though 
American Jews have been roused from their in- 
difference, they lack a tradition of political disci- 
pline. They have not learned to make their con- 
cern as effective or vocal as it can. The sev- 
eral million adult Jews in the United States should 
mean millions of voters on June 20. We know 
that such will not be the case. We know that not 
even every taker of the Shekel will go to 
the polls. But we also know that those who will 
fail—the laggard and the lazy—will do so not 
because of apathy, but because they still under- 
estimate the significance of mass political action. 
They will be missing because they do not realize 
the power of their individual ballot at this time. 
The first task of every Jew is to go to the polls. 
The Royal Commission has still not published its 
findings in regard to Palestine. Whatever its 
proposals may be, it is of the utmost importance 
that there be a vast marshalling of Zionist senti- 
ment throughout the world. The number of Jews 
who participate in the elections will be viewed as 
a gauge of this sentiment. The Mandatory Power 
must be shown that Zionism is not the preoccupa- 
tion of a restricted group of clamorous idealists, 


but the grave concern of every Jewish community 
of the world, and particularly of the influential, 
prosperous American Jewish community. Who- 
ever fails to vote on June 20, through his pas- 
sivity, actively betrays vital Jewish interests. 


Equally important for the welfare of Palestine 
is a large Labor delegation at the Congress. The 
Labor Bloc was voted into power at the Nine- 
teenth Congress. What has it to show for the 
two years of its administration? We know what 
these two years have been. No theoretical slo- 
gans could have been put to a more searching or 
brutal test than was provided by the Arab attacks. 
And we have again seen that the cardinal tenets 
of the Labor platform, those which have been 
dubbed most “Utopian” and “unpractical” have 
proven to be the bulwark of Palestine during the 
most difficult period the country has known. 


Labor Zionism stresses the need for coloniza- 
tion through agricultural cooperatives—the “‘con- 
quest of the soil”. What has been the role of 
the kvutza and the kibbutz during the past two 
years? Have these agricultural communes been 
merely sociological experiments of hypothetical 
value to a pioneering country? Has Labor Zion- 
ism’s emphasis on cooperation, on a new social 
vision, on productive labor, been a doctrinaire 
luxury or has it proven to be the prime factor 
in the continued reconstruction of the country 
despite Arab terror? The record of the last two 
years leaves no doubt as to the answer. The 
contribution of the Palestine worker, the halutz, 
has been two-fold. In the first place, the cooper- 
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atives made possible the absorption of large num- 
bers of refugee immigrants from Germany as 
productive workers. The structure of the kvutza 
is elastic: it can take in workers in numbers im- 
possible for private industry whose primary mo- 
tive is profit. Furthermore, not only did the exist- 
ing cooperatives absorb immigration; not only was 
not a single settlement, no matter how remotely 
and dangerously situated, abandoned, but coloni- 
zation was continued in the very face of Arab out- 
rages. It is an extraordinary tribute to the hero- 
ism of Palestine Jewry that many new agricultural 
settlements have sprung up in the past two years. 
We print elsewhere in this issue an account of the 
settlement of two new kvutzot on the rim of the 
desert. The event described is not an isolated 
instance. It is an organic part of the tradition of 
courage and resourcefulness which has been char- 
acteristic of Labor Palestine throughout the dis- 
turbances. The workers of Palestine have met 
the Arab terror not with flight or even temporary 
retreat. And we must remember that the spirit 
displayed, springs not only from the moral fibre 
of the individuals involved but emerges inevitably 
from the ideology of the labor movement. The 
same labor movement that began the struggle 
against the odds of poverty, disease and desert is 
by its very nature the instrument of reclamation 
against whatever new menace appears. 


Today more than ever, Palestine requires the 
devotion of the pioneer who, no matter what 
danger lurks behind ambush, will continue the 
inch by inch transformation of marsh and de- 
sert into fertile centers for more immigrants. The 
Zionist position in Palestine must be consolidated 
and extended. The new developments in the 
Huleh and the Negev require a large labor im- 
migration. The Executive voted into power must 
be one which understands that the primary task 
of Zionism is the continued reclamation of the 
soil in our possession and the extension of the 
area of our colonization. Because the labor 
movement comprehends the necessity for new 
waves of pioneer immigration it has training- 
points for halutzim throughout the world. 


No important national venture in Palestine is 
conceivable without the labor movement as a 
central and energizing factor. As on the land, so 
on the sea, the pioneering will of the workers 
continues to display itself. The Histadrut has 
organized a new company, “Nachshon, Ltd.”, in 
the interests not only of the port in Tel Aviv but 
Jewish navigation in general. It is training and 
organizing Jewish workers who will give Jewish 
Palestine free access to the sea. Labor Zionism’s 
insistence on creating a productive working-class 
to replace the petty trader has borne fruit in all 
spheres. Without such a class of workers en- 
gaged in agriculture, engaged in keeping the chan- 
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nels of communication open between village and 
town, engaged in all maritime occupations, the 
fate of Palestine would have been adversely sealed 
in the past year. 


Not only has Labor Zionism shown itself to 
be the hub around which all future colonization 
efforts revolve, but in it lies our chief hope for 
coming to an understanding with our Arab neigh- 
bors. It is not enough to increase the area of 
Jewish settlement. A basis for genuine collabora- 
tion with the Arabs must be found. The prob- 
lem of Arab-Jewish relations is too complex for 
quick, facile solutions, but the chief prospect for 
improvement in this sphere rests with the enlight- 
enment of the Arab worker. The efforts of the 
Histadrut to organize Arab workers in the Haifa 
Port resulted in the remarkable fact that at the 
height of the general strike, there was no strike 
in the harbor of Haifa. On the first of May, 
despite the constant provocative instigation to 
which the Arabs are subjected, Arab workers 
joined Jewish workers in a joint May Day cele- 
bration. 


Furthermore, in view of the grave political 
situation in which Zionism now finds itself, we 
must be able to summon powerful allies before 
the tribunal of world opinion. The British Labor 
Party is one such an ally. All liberal labor move- 
ments are potential allies. The cooperatives of 
Palestine, the great body of organized workers 
represented by the Histadrut, enlist the sym- 
pathies of all progressive elements to a degree 
impossible for other groups. Labor Palestine fires 
the imagination not only of the Jewish, but of the 
non-Jewish world. 

The logic of events has shown the idealistic 
slogans of Labor Zionism to be the only realistic 
programs of action. The fate of Palestine today 
more than ever, depends on the pioneer and the 
productive worker. Labor Palestine will con- 
tinue to bear the burden of reconstruction. It 
must also continue to bear the responsibility for 
its great task. 

VOTE FOR THE LABOR ZIONIST TICKET (NO. 2) 
ON JUNE 20! 





WHAT IS SUMMER KVUTZA? 


SUMMER KVUTZA is a new type of camp. It is modelled after 
the collective colonies in Palestine, the Kvutzot. The Kvutza is a 
group of congenial individuals, who share their joys and sorrows, 
or ag and responsibility. The SUMMER KVUTZA of the Young 
Poale Zion Alliance and Habonim is adapted to the needs of Amer- 
ican Jewish boys and girls. It provides a wholesome Jewish and 
Zionist atmosphere and offers a balanced program of social, cultural, 
and physical activities. Dietary laws observed. 


Register NOW ! 


For detailed information concerning our Summer Kvutzot, 
write to the Kvutza Committee nearest your home: 


NEW YORK 

Habonim Kvutza, 
1225 Broadway, 
New York City 


LOS ANGELES 
Leon Lashner, 
c/o Schwartzman, 
420 N. Soto St. 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


CHICAGO 

Summer Kvutza Committee, 
3322 Douglas Blvd., 
Chicago, Ill. 


MONTREAL 


Chaim Brenman 
4403 S. Urban, 
Montreal, Quebec 














Portrait Of A Union 


SPIRIT OF A GREAT CONVENTION 


HE International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ 

Union demonstrated again, at its 23rd con- 
vention, held in Atlantic City, New Jersey, May 
4-15, what a truly remarkable organization 
progressive and militant labor can build. The 
250 pages of its Executive Council report and the 
600 pages of convention proceedings make inspir- 
ing reading. 


In the very heart of a state with a bad labor 
record of the past, governed by a pro-fascist 
Governor, the convention opened with a parade 
of its 517 delegates representing 243,000 mem- 
bers. Then as they entered the convention hall, 
the delegates, led by their own International 
Chorus, sang the /nternationale. This union is 
“international”, not only because it embraces 
3,000 members in Porto Rico and 7,500 in 
Canada, not only because it welcomes to its ranks 
workers of all races, creeds and nationalities. It 
is international because of its record of interna- 
tional solidarity. In two years, the International 
Union, aside from its locals, donated $325,000 
to various causes, exclusive of the $100,000 to 
the Steel Workers’ Organizing Campaign. A 
good part of this went for international labor 
causes, here and abroad—to workers’ organiza- 
tions in Poland and Palestine, to victims of Nazi 
persecution, to the Spanish Labor Red Cross. 
And dozens of strong resolutions on Spain, on 
fascism, against racial discrimination, and the like 
confirmed the continuance of this long record of 
international labor solidarity. . 


It is noteworthy that the resolutions pledging 
continued aid to the Spanish loyalists, protesting 
against false neutrality policies, were, with one 
exception unanimously passed. That exception 
was a single vote recorded by a delegate from a 
newly organized local in Boston on the resolution 
of aid. This was the first labor convention which 
Ambassador de Los Rios had been invited to 
address. He had been present in Tampa during 
the recent A. F. of L. convention but fear of 
Catholic protest allegedly barred an invitation to 
him. The International itself, however, has a 
large Catholic membership — Irish-American 
Catholics in New England, Mexicans on the 
Pacific Coast, French-Canadians, Spaniards and 
Italians everywhere. 


The same spirit was expressed on national af- 
fairs. There was a stirring speech by Frank 
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Crosswaithe, Negro labor leader, and a parade 
and testimonial of gratitude by the Internation- 
al’s Negro members. In a convention which had 
representatives from the deep South—Laredo, 
San Antonio and Dallas, Texas; Memphis, Ten- 
nesee; Atlanta Georgia; Wilmington, Delaware 
and southern Missouri, resolutions condemning 
racial discrimination and supporting anti-lynching 
federal legislation were unanimously passed. The 
last resolution was a substitute for one originally 
introduced which linked support of such legisla- 
tion with the cause of the Scottsboro boys. The 
testimonial of the Negro’ delegates was so sttir- 
ring that one of the Pacific Coast organizers ask- 
ed to have it reprinted for distribution among 
1,000 still unorganized Chinese workers, so that 
they like the thousands of Mexican workers al- 
ready in the union, might join its ranks. 


Finally the convention went on record for a 
liberalization of the immigration laws, not only 
for refugees from fascism, but for an abolition of 
the laws which have led to deportation of “‘rad- 
ical” immigrants, often to fascist countries. 


THE C. I. O. ISSUE 


Hoe” CLOSELY this true solidarity of labor 

is linked with the C. I. O. issue has again | 
been demonstrated, both at this convention and 

since. Presumably at the invitation of some dele- 
gates who wanted “peace” with the A. F. of L., 
Matthew Woll was invited to address the con- 
vention in his capacity as President of the Union 
Labor Life Insurance Company. It was Woll, 
who at the Tampa A. F. of L. convention, read 
the infamous resolutions’ committee report which 
referred so slurringly to the Jewish immigrant 
unions. Needless to say, Woll in his speech did 
touch on the C. I. O. issue, pleading that he had 
been one of the peace-makers and calling on Presi- 
dent Dubinsky for confirmation. President Du- 
binsky however, did take exception to Woll’s at- 
tempt to parallel the clause in the International’s 
convention giving its Executive Council the right 
to suspend local unions, with the A. F. of L. 
action. He pointed out that although the Inter- 
national is a union and not a federation and had 
given its council such power, it had never been 
used, whereas the Federation’s Council which had 
no such power had suspended eleven powerful 
international unions. Dubinsky did, however, re- 
buke delegates who walked out when Woll began 
to speak; these delegates later stated that this was 
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because of Woll’s presence at fascist meetings 
called by Harvey of Queens borough in New 
York and by similar actions. 


The C. I. O. question was firmly settled by the 
convention. Continued affiliation and support was 
backed by the majority and John L. Lewis’ speech 
to the delegates in which he pointed to the record 
of work done, the great tasks still ahead, and the 
shameful part played by A. F. of L. officials in 
the automobile and steel negotiations, settled all 
doubts when a unanimous vote was obtained. 


In this connection, there had arisen a jurisdic- 
tional question between the cloakmakers and the 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers’ Union over 
women’s clothes made in men’s clothing shops, 
and another over the question of knit-goods work- 
ers, who now are organized in a joint council of 
International locals and locals of the Textile 
Workers’ Union. On the latter, Lewis told the 
International to “write its own ticket’; on the 
former, Sidney Hillman in his address, assured 
the convention that the matter could be straight- 
ened out. This is suggestive of the fact that 
jurisdictional disputes are bound to arise even 
under industrial unionism, in fact even within the 
union itself as witness the debate over jurisdiction 
between two branches of the International, the 
dressmakers and the cloakmakers. But the con- 
vention action on the latter question and the res- 
ponse of Lewis and Hillman on the former show 
a new way of handling such disputes. 


FASCIST TACTICS 


OW INTERWOVEN are the two aspects 

of labor solidarity already mentioned has 
been demonstrated negatively by two recent 
events. On Monday, May 24th, the Daily 
Worker, on its front page, carried a photostatic 
copy of a general letter sent by A. O. Wharton, 
President of the International Association of 
Machinists, to all vice-presidents and local rep- 
resentatives. This letter, after citing the up- 
holding of the Wagner Act, stated that “many 
employers . . . have expressed preference to deal 
with A. F. of L. organizations, rather than Lewis, 
Hillman, Dubinsky, Howard and their gang of 
sluggers, communists, radicals and soap box 
orators, professional bums, expelled members of 
labor unions, outright scabs and the Jewish organ- 
izations with all their red affiliates. . .(italics in the 
original?) The purpose of this is to direct all of- 
ficers. . .to contact employers in your locality as a 
preliminary to organizing the shops and 
factories...” 


The next day at a special meeting called in Cin- 
cinnati by the Executive Council with the heads of 
100 international unions of the A. F. of L., 
Charles P. Howard, President of the Typo- 
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graphical Union, and secretary of the C. I. 
O., who is referred to in this disgraceful docu- 
ment, denounced the red-baiting and anti-Semitic 
letter written by Wharton as indicating his total 
unfitness to hold a responsible position in the 
American labor movement. No better comment 
could have been made, said Howard, ‘‘by those 
who resent the general practice of denouncing all 
with whom they differ upon organization policies 
or other fundamental questions involving the vi- 
tal rights of the workers.” The words of a 
Wharton do not express the sentiment of Ameri- 
can labor. But John P. Frey of the Metal Trades 
Department directly challenged Howard claiming 
that the C. I. O. was “infiltrated” with Commun- 
ist organizations; the entire tone of the proceed- 
ings was dangerously fascist both from the radical 
and the racial point of view. 


Despite its claim of increased membership, 
enough to make up the deficit caused by its sus- 
pension, it is clear that it will not be long before 
many A. F. of L. unions which are still paying 
their per capita will join the C.I.O. The growth 
of the latter is the most encouraging answer to 
this tragic spectacle of fascist tendencies in the 


A. F. of L. 


AN ALL-AMERICAN UNION 


N THIS encouraging picture of C. I. O. accom- 

plishments, those of the International stand in 
the first rank. On internal affairs — the great 
majority of its members now enjoy a 35 hour 
week and are pressing for a 30-hour week. On 
education—the Union’s splendid achievements are 
well known; it has taken the initiative in building 
up a genuine labor sports and labor dramatics 
movement that equals the best accomplishments 
of European labor. It is initiating an exten- 
sive sick and death benefit scheme for its 
membership, which will not deter but, like its 
unemployment insurance scheme, will accelerate 
the movement for public health insurance. On 
the organizational side—a resolution to work for 
the elimination of craft and national locals with- 
in the International was favorably referred to 
the Executive Council for consideration. 


The International, as we have pointed out at 
another time, is no longer in its membership, dom- 
inantly made up of Jewish and Italian immi- 
grants; it contains men and women of every strain 
from all over the country. As against a scurrilous 
attack on “Jewish organizations with all their red 
affiliates” it can set its record of achievements 
arising out of a clearly conceived purpose that 
labor’s task is to advance its cause to include all 
workers, unskilled as well as skilled, within its 
owr, jurisdiction, inside the country, and interna- 
tionally. 

















DRAMA 


of a 


DAY 


ie WOULD be a pity not to take note of such 
an historic incident as the one which occurred 
yesterday, Sunday, March the twenty-first. Per- 
haps it would suffice to say only that on such and 
such a day the dream of the two kvutzot, Mas- 
sadah and Ein Hakoreh was realized, and 
that they finally settled on the soil which is associ- 
ated with the name of Chaim Arlosoroff. 
For to describe the act of the “ascent,” 
upon the soil of the hundreds of com- 
rades who took part in it requires a great artist, 
one who would be able to express all the emotions 
we knew, standing there on the edge of the 
desert, at the shores of the Yarmuk. I shall 
attempt to recount the facts alone. 

In Dagania B a joint conference of all the 
kvutzot of the Jordan Valley with the assistance 
of Comrade Hartzfeld of the Agricultural Center 
took place on Saturday, March 13. Again and 
again the difficulties connected with the ‘‘ascent” 
of the two kvutzot came up. Of the eight or 
nine thousand dunam of land known as the Miphal 
Arlosoroff, only about two thousand are in one 
stretch, and even these are cut through by two 
strips of land belonging to Arabs who refuse 
to exchange them for better soil closer to their 
other possessions. 

We said: Of course we shall not stop, even 
though there may be some Arab strips of land 
right in the center. True, the country is restless. 
All roads are dangerous, and we are settling far 
away, on the very brink of the desert, with the 
“peaceful” Bedouins as neighbors. Into the bar- 
gain, it is the eve of Nebi-Mussah. Who knows, 
it may become somewhat “jolly” again. And 
there are no roads, not even a telephone. Shall 
we depend on the police? Such and other difficult 
problems confront us, but speculations are of 
no help. We have waited long enough for peace- 
ful times. Only with our coming will the region 
cease being a desert, only with our coming will 
there be peace, only with . . . Thus all doubts are 
pushed aside. It is decided that a week hence, 
March 21, the settling will take place. 

We all sit close to Hartzfeld who starts point- 
ing to a map: “Here there will be two kvutzot 
. .. Here two Irgunim . . . Here seven. . . And 
more here... And here . . . Until we shall have 
surrounded the wild desert with a strong chain 
of new, flowering settlements . . .” 
































































How Massadah and 
Ain Hakoreh Sprang Up 


in Twenty-Four Hours 


®@ by Hillel Gileadi 


It is Sunday morning. The work is almost 
finished. Details have already been worked out. 
And suddenly the frightful news of Kefar Ha- 
coresh and Jabniel reaches us. Five new victims. 

Committees are elected. One is dispatched to 
the funerals in Kefar Hacoresh and Jabniel, and 
the other goes to work on the plans for the settle- 
ment of Massadah and Ein Hakoreh. The plan- 
ning starts immediately. What shall be built 
the first day? How many people? Who are 
they? Where to get building materials, trans- 
portation, etc? Time is so short. Only one week 
left. It was decided that in both kvutzot the 
following structures must be built on Sunday: 
A double wooden wall filled with sand so thick 
that no bullet would penetrate it, a fourteen meter 
tower with a projector on top, a dynamo, a double 
barbed wire fence, and within this fort three cot- 
tages for the members, a dining room and kitchen, 
and other essential buildings. And all this must 
be completed in one day. Materials, men, machin- 
ery, automobiles . . . The head goes in circles, but 
some inner voice whispers: We shall realize it all 
... Lo work! 

And the work started. This one is going to 
buy machinery. That one to bring materials. 
This one ... It seems a mess. But no, everything 
happens in order. The calculations show that we 
shall need about 300 men in order to build 
everything in one day. We have no fear of this. 
In our Jordan Valley we have Kinnereth, Dagan- 
iah A, Dagania B, Beth-Zerah, Afikim and Gesher. 
We may have to issue a command that all settle- 
ments stop their work for one day, although this 
is the season of work everywhere. And if 
we still lack men, then we will just whisper 
over the telephone to the Emek, to Upper Galilee, 
Lower Galilee, and we shall be overrun with vol- 
untary workers. ‘There will be automobiles too. 
Quite simple: we take all the autos from all the 
kvutzot, and also from the Ruthenberg Naharaim. 

The days fly. They are too short, and we 
must borrow hours from the night. Everything 
goes as we imagined. The trucks fly from 
Haifa with materials. The machinery is all pur- 
chased. The projectors are delivered. Voluntary 
engineers who want to take part in this good 
deed of the Aliyah arrive. Letters are posted 
to all the kvutzot, informing them of the num- 
ber of people they are expected to send. They 





































































only have to send us the lists of names, so that 
we may organize the work accordingly. 


Tuesday and Wednesday are long past, and 
Saturday is here. Who can tell what may happen 
tomorrow. Until today we have prepared every- 
thing secretly, so that the Arabs may not know 
about it till the very last moment. Yet the 
entire Jewish neighborhood is consumed with joy, 
even Tiberias. The whole city speaks only of this 
event. Is it possible that ‘‘they’” have not noticed 
the holiday mood? Or are they perhaps prepar- 
ing a “jolly reception” for us? Everything must 
be well organized. The plan is ready. A com- 
mand is issued that every settlement must provide 
three “Gaffrim’” (Special guards). A special 
car with “Gaffrim” will guard the roads all Sun- 
day. In every place, on the highest point a scout 
will watch. Sky rockets are prepared. And final- 
ly, on the place itself will be a special automobile 
with first aid, ‘‘Gafhrim’”, and a doctor. Nothing 
has been forgotten. 


It is Saturday. It is somewhat easier to breathe. 
All the kvutzot have already sent their lists of 
names. But trouble again. The telephone 
keeps on ringing constantly with the same excited 
reprimand: ‘‘Why haven't we been invited? It’s 
of no use. We are coming.” “Allright,” I reply, 
but inwardly I think: ‘Where will we put them 
all?” Well, it does not matter, I decide, 
we shall put up an extra cottage. ‘Come, com- 
rades, come. It is a joy for all of us.” And the 
telephone keeps on ringing. ‘Who is talking?” 
““Ayeleth Hashchar and Kefar Gileadi. We are 
coming tomorrow.” “Come, we are waiting.” 
The telephone again. “Who?” “The old colon- 
ies, Kinnereth, Milhamiah. We too are part- 
ners. We are coming tomorrow with our sons 
and daughters.” ‘Come in the name of the 
Lord.” Again the telephone. “Who?” “Na- 
haraim. The women, too, demand work. The Ru- 
thenberg station will work with a minimum of peo- 
ple. We are all coming. Make arrangements.” God 
Almighty! I already have a list of more than three 
hundred and fifty people,,and we can get along 
with two hundred and fifty. Well, it does not 
matter. The telephone again. “Who?” ‘“Jab- 
niel. In spite of the fact that tomorrow we have 
a memorial meeting in honor of our recent vic- 
tims, we have decided to come and take part in 
the work, till midday, at least. The memorial 
service will take place in the afternoon. About 
twenty or twenty-five of us are coming.” 

Two jobs are still before us. First, we must 
take a trip to the place and parcel out the soil 
at the two points. This we have decided to do 
the very last moment lest the Arabs see it and 
then destroy our sign posts. Secondly, we must 
organize the work of about four hundred people, 
so that it will be productive throughout, and so 
that each one will know his place and task the 
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first thing in the morning. But we have all night 
for this. 

It is four in the afternoon. The truck is filled 
with “‘Gafirim” and some twenty other comrades, 
and we start out. 

Truly speaking, the heart does beat faster, not 
with fear, but with a feeling that we are going to 
the desert. Something may surprise us though all 
seems quiet. We reach the Yarmuk, the very place 
where tomorrow there will be two new settle- 
ments. The mountains of Gilead and Horan 
have come closer. You can almost reach out 
to them. At their foot are pitched brown, par- 
ched Bedouin shacks. Here and there you see 
some crops coming up. But otherwise everything 
is desolate, so full of thorns that you walk 
with difficulty. Only in the West are seen our 
green fields and our white buildings. The 
sight of this disperses one’s uneasiness. We start 
working. ‘Such will be the general plan for the 
houses. This is the direction of the wind. And 
here it will be well to rest on hot days and nights. 
Here will stand the fort, and here we erect the 
fence. Here will be the tower, in the very cen- 
ter. And here the cottages.” The gigantic ham- 
mer pounds upon the sign posts. We do not no- 
tice how the sun approaches the mountains of 
Galilee and is about to descend. Uneasiness comes 
over me. I begin to hurry my comrades. ‘‘Enough. 
Everything is ready for tomorrow. Let’s go 
home.” We feel somewhat unsafe. “They” 
can come from behind every thistle or rock, and we 
don’t feel like spoiling tomorrow’s holiday. Al- 
though the soil has been paid for long ago, it is still 
not ours. Only when we are settled upon it do we 
feel that we are safe. 

And now the last task. The division of the 
work for tomorrow. There is hard and light 
work. It is bad that the women demand the 
more difficult work. Midnight, and we have not 
yet finished. We'll have to rise earlier and com- 
plete it. The head is too dull now. According 
to the plan all are to meet in Afikim, the nearest 
point to the new settlements. I lie down and 
promise myself to fall asleep immediately. One 
is rather tired after such a week. But it can’t 
be helped. I awake every minute. Here is a 
dream filled with shots, and there one that pre- 
vents the transportation of gravel. It is already 
three o’clock, and I decide that it is time to get 
up. The East pales in the distance. The great 
day is approaching. In an hour everything will be 
ready. At last I hear the gong. From every 
room the noise of speedy rising is heard. Every- 
body is afraid of being late. Exactly on time. 
Everybody is on the truckss We drive. No one 
utters a word. At half past five everybody is in 
Afikim. Everyone wears working clothes, but a 
holiday spirit is prevalent in every nook. We are 
divided in groups, each one headed by a com- 

















mander. Each group gets into a separate truck. 
In a corner two rows of our Gafirim stand with 
the commander-in-chief at their head. A com- 
mand rings out: ‘Get seated!’ We all hurry 
to our places. The packed trucks line up in a, 
single row with the Gafirim truck at the head of 
the line. In addition, two or three Gafirim with 
loaded rifles’ are stationed also in each separate 
truck. Another command and the whole caravan 
starts out. Everyone is silent. Only the com- 
rades whose lot it is to remain behind, shout with 
envy: “Shalom. Shalom.” 


The morning breeze whistles cheerily. The 
first rays of the spring sun begin to appear. And 
we are going Eastward! 

The sun has risen when we reach the place. 
The sign posts are here. The entire gang scatters 
like locusts. Everyone in his place. The trucks 
are unloaded in a minute. No lack of experts. 
They can be depended on. Everything will be in 
the best of conditions. One board after another, 
one word after another, and the thing begins to 
grow. The hammers pound, the ropes are pulled, 
and the tower begins to rise. The autos are still 
in search of new roads among the thorns. And 
behold, a new smooth, road appears. I take a 
flying trip to Ein Hakoreh. I am attacked on 
all sides: ‘You have assigned more people to 
Massadah than here. That is why we see their 
tower in the distance, and we are only starting 
on it.” “Be at rest. Everything will be alright. 
Rest assured.”” And the hammers keep on pound- 
ing. And I fly back to Massadah. I am attacked 
there too: “You have stationed more men in Ein 
Hakoreh. That is why we see the walls of their 
forts rising in the distance, and we are only start- 
ing on ours.” And the hammers keep pounding 
One wall after another, and they grow larger and 
longer. One knock after another, and the barbed 
wire is stretched out. It is already eight o’clock. 
It’s coming up. It’s growing. The trucks now 
run fast on new flattened roads. Just command 
them. Or rather, just say one word: “Gravel 
here. Boards there. Machinery here.” And 
they start running like the devil. There is really 
no time. Everything should be finished by three, 
so that we have enough time for some celebrating. 
Massadah again. Hartzfeld harrangues that the 
work somehow isn’t moving, and that going at 
such a pace we may be finished by next year. 
“Tt’s already nine o'clock: In Ein Hakoreh the 
cottages are up and here, why here; hardly a nail 
has been driven. Shame, shame.” Well, I don’t 
move from here before I see the first roof up. 
But you don’t even have to urge the comrades. 
It is not they who work, but some demon within 
them. “Shalom, Tanchum, what are you perspir- 
ing about? It does not seem so hot.” He smiles, 
but does not answer. He has no time. “And 
you, Ben-Zion, you are not entirely well yet. 
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What’s the rush about?” And here is an 
old farmer from Menahemiah dragging a long 
board. His old wife is helping him. I notice 
that she wipes her eye hurriedly. But not he. It’s 
a weakness on the part of his old woman, and 
does not befit him. He lifts his eyes to the sky 
and mumbles something. It seems to me that he 
is uttering the blessing “Shehecheyanu.” The 
hammers keep pounding. It is ten. The work 
is progressing. No difficulties encountered. The 
Gafirim have scattered all around the camp in a 
large chain, occupying the most suitable positions. 
They stand there without doing a lick of work and 
enviously look at the new settlements growing. 
Nobody is tired. The women serve food and 
drinks. We all eat in a hurry, like the Israelites 
during the exodus from Egypt.. There is no time. 
The day is short, and we are overwhelmed with 
work. We grow more and more perturbed. It is al- 
most noon, and there is still enough to do. True 
enough, the forts are erected, the towers are seen 
from the distance, the motors hum, but the cot- 
tages must be finished. It is impossible to leave 
these comrades without a roof over their heads. 
The plan must be carried out. If not by three 
o'clock, then it will be by four. But we need 
more help. Oh, this is fine. New people are 
coming. The ones who stayed behind were un- 
able to remain there long enough, and came on 
their own account after dinner. “Help, com- 
rades, help. We must finish.” The gravel is 
poured in between the boards, the hammers are 
pounded over the roof tops, the projectors are 
already fastened to the towers. Another blow, 
and yet one more. It is four. It is growing 
quieter. Here and there you can still hear a final 
blow: now everything is done. The forts stand 
fast, full of gravel, the projectors turn on top of 
the towers, though it’s full daylight. And the 
cottages too, stand erect, all surrounded by a 
double barbed wire fence. Here and there a 
window or a door is missing, but still these are 
dwellings. 

Between the two new settlements everybody 
gathers in one large circle. The old Tiberias 
Rabbi delivers his blessing in the name of the 
community. He says that we Jews have always 
had the lot of fortune and misfortune going hand 
in hand. Tears rise in the eyes of many of us 
when the old Rabbi mentions the fresh graves. 
‘No, no, we must not become weak. We must 
keep silent and continue building.” Arlosoroff is 
mentioned, and somebody makes the wish that 
Massadah and Ein Hakoreh may be worthy of his 
name. We assure the new kvutzot that they shall 
always have our comradely help both in times of 
joy and in times of sorrow. The great day comes 
to an end with “Techezaknah” and the “Interna- 
tional.” And then our hands and our hearts are 
tied in a Hora. 










































THESE SEVENTEEN PICTURES 


The 17 pictures illustrating this article offer the reader 
a moving picture sequence of the birth of two settlements. 
Preparations begin at Dagania B; men and women leave 
at the crack of dawn; they arrive; they unpack; they put 
up the water tower, fences, walls, electric station. Not by 
magic but by collective effort, skill and love both Mas- 
sadah and Ein Hakoreh become three-dimensional realities 
in a single day. A memorable record of the tempo of 
Palestine. 


The sun is setting. It is almost night. Well, 
dear earth, we promised yesterday and fulfilled 
today. Are you satisfied? 


A last handshake and we part from our new 
neighbors. 


It is dark. We are home. We are beginning 
to feel tired. It is unbelievable that all of it is 
true. Maybe it was only a dream? I hurry to 
the roof and strain my eyes towards the East. 
No, it is not a dream. The projector casts large 
rays from Ein Hakoreh towards the wild moun- 
tains. Massadah signals that everything is safe. 
Two new settlements in one day, on the brink 
of the desert. Now it is certain that every night 
they will illuminate the distance. 


No, not only Massadah and Ein Hakoreh, but 
all of us have ascended that day. 
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Arab Political Arena 


(At present there are in Palestine the following parties 
and organizations having the character of parties: a) the 
“Palestinian Arab Party” of the Mufti of Jerusalem; 6b) 
Naschaschibi’s “Party of National Defence; c) Khaldi’s 
“Reform Party’; d) the party of the “National Bloc’; e) 
the “Istiklal Party”; f) the Arab youth organizations; g) the 
Arab workers’ organizations.) 


THE PARTY OF THE MUFTI 


HE official head of the Palestinian Arab Party 
(Al Chisb al Arabi al Falastini) is Dschamal 
al-Husseini, but in fact it is led by the Mufti of 
Jerusalem, Hadj Emin al Husseini. The Al Hus- 
seini family is very influential in Jerusalem and is 
connected with a number of other great feudal 
families. The principal source of the strength of 
this party is the bureaucracy of the Moslem Sup- 
reme Council which is controlled by the Mufti. 
This bureaucracy looks after the religious necessi- 
ties of the Moslem community in the country, the 
religious courts, the orphanages and schools, and 
questions of inheritance. At the same time it 
gives the party the greater part of its influence. 


The party tries to go along with all three 
streams of the Arab movement—the pan-Islamic, 
the pan-Arab, and the movement for Palestinian 
independence. The leader of the party, the Muf- 
ti, was one of those who called the pan-Islamic 
congress in Jerusalem; he was elected president of 
this congress and has a reputation in the Moslem 
world; at the head of Moslem delegations he has 
travelled through many Moslem countries. He is 
famous as a fighter for and protector of the Mos- 
lem character in the Holy Land., He was the 
head of the committee to aid the Drus rebels. He 
was the intermediary between King Ibn Saud and 
the Imam Jechiah of Jemen during their last quar- 
rel. But at the same time the most important 
basic demand of his party is Arab independence in 
Palestine. Pan-Arabism and pan-[slamism are 
rather aids in the achievement of this local inde- 
pendence than ends in themselves. Since pan- 
Arabism and pan-Islamism are dependent on ex- 
ternal factors, principally on England, it is self- 
evident that the tactics of this party, which sup- 
ports both of these tendencies, are to a great ex- 
tent dependent upon England. 


Within the Arab movement in Palestine the 
Party of the Mufti is supported by certain import- 
ant material interests and, indeed, by the estates of 
the Wagf and the religious courts which belong, of 
course, to the Moslem Supreme Council, but the 
control of which the English government has given 
to the Husseini family as a reward for their loy- 
alty to England. In this way the Mufti has been 
made a sort of prince in the Moslem community 
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of Palestine, and he rules by the grace of England. 
The power which the Mufti has because of these 
material favors not only makes him dependent 
upon England, but also influences his politics in the 
direction of local independence in Palestine and so 
brings him into conflict with pan-Arabism. He, 
the radical pan-Arab, is really interested in pre- 
venting the union of Trans- and Cisjordania be- 
cause the union, which represents a step toward 
the achievement of the pan-Arab program, might, 
under certain conditions, play Palestine into the 
hands of the Emir Abdullah and then the “prince- 
dom” of the Mufti would be at an end. 


The real dependence of the Mufti on English 
rule is obvious in a particularly crass form in the 
Mufti’s position on Zionism. This position is an 
absolute negative. His party simply refuses to re- 
cognize the Balfour Declaration and the Man- 
date, to the extent that it is concerned with the re- 
alization of the Declaration. But at the same 
time the Party of the Mufti tries to direct its fight 
exclusively against Zionism while yet clinging to 
England. The fight against England can be des- 
cribed as follows: “We are worried about your 
good name in the Orient; we are your friends, and 
therefore we demand of you—for your sake and 
not for ours—that you dissociate yourself from 
Zionism; we fight you, England, to bring you to 
recognize the offense which you have committed 
against yourself.” 

This means that it is a completely opportunistic 
party, the leaders of which see reality with perfect 
clarity and want to get the maximum of benefit 
from the events within the narrow limits of this 
Palestinian reatity. But at the same time it is also 
planting the seeds of pan-Arabism and pan-Islam- 
ism and using its slogans to cause a powerful fer- 
ment among the Arab youth. 

The extent to which this party can be “all-em- 
bracing” is shown by the fact that a number of 
Arab Christians have been drawn into membership 
in the party. The Christian deputy leader of the 
party is Alfred Rock. The party extends its hand 
on one side toward pan-Islamism and on the other 
toward the Christian world; on the one hand it in- 
sists fanatically on the Moslem character of Jeru- 
salem and the country as a whole and on the other 
it sheds crocodile-tears over the insult that the 
Jews represent to the Christianity of the country. 
The fight against the “Judaization of the country” 
is one of the principle points in its program. A 
noteworthy organizational measure of recent oc- 
curence is the formation of “hero troops” on the 
model of the German S. A. One must note also 
the feverish organization of youth by this party. 
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NASCHASCHIBI'S PARTY 


HE party that is second in age and importance 

is the “Party of National Defence” (Chisb 
a-Difah al-Watani) at the head of which is Rag- 
heb a-Naschaschibi, who was mayor of Jerusalem 
for 15 years. This party has no influence on the 
youth and consists of rich and noble landlords. 
Its program is limited to Cisjordania, or rather to 
Cis- and Transjordania. The Christians have 
great influence in this party and it is therefore self- 
evident that it is not favorable to pan-Islamism. 
Nor is the party in favor of pan-Arabism, except 
in the few cases where it wishes to strut in these 
feathers; for in a pan-Arab state the Moslems will 
make up more than 95 per cent of the population 
while in Palestine the Christians are 10 per cent of 
the population and could play a not insignificant 
part among the three groups in the country. The 
Christian Arabs (or the Christians that speak 
Arabic) are involved in a profound internal con- 
tradiction: they fear the rule of the Moslem maj- 
ority and it is well known what hatred exists be- 
tween the Moslem and Christian communities. 
The Moslems see in the Christians and their com- 
munities a pillar of the power of Christian imper- 
ialism over the Moslem world. The Christians, 
however, who can call to mind a rich and bitter ex- 
perience, fear the time when they may come under 
a fanatical Moslem rule; they declare, therefore, 
for a patriotic Arab nationalism and strive for the 
local independence of Palestine, but they do not 
want to achieve anything beyond that. Pan-Arab- 
ism frightens them no less than pan-Islamism, for 
the success of Pan-Arabism means a great Moslem 
state with a disappearing and insignificant Chris- 
tian minority. The Moslems in Palestine are, for 
their part and in recognition of their own weak- 
ness, ready to unite with the Christians in order 
first to persuade them from this fear and then to 
find assistance, through them, in the Christian 
world. These factors have brought about the pre- 
sent Arab unity of Moslem and Christian which is 
directed against the Jews. This narrow commun- 
ity of interest of the two groups of the Arab popu- 
lation in the country finds its organizational ex- 
pression in the membership of a considerable num- 
ber of Christian Arabs in the Naschaschibi Party 
and of a smaller number in the party of the Mufti. 
In its conception of the political facts the Nascha- 
schibi Party is extremely realistic and recognizes 
both the English power in the country and the ex- 
istence of an English-Zionist policy in Palestine. 
Its slogan is therefore: compromise and the 
achievement of the maximum advantage that is 
possible under existing circumstances for the indi- 
vidual Arab and for the Arab community as a 
whole. This party, whose members, for the most 
part, represent economic interests, is also against 
disturbance of the peace by disorder and quarrels 
because it sees in them no advantage for the Arabs. 
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The Naschaschibi party supports the policies of 
the colonial officialdom which is attempting to re- 
concile the existing tendencies and to preserve the 
balance of power among the conflicting forces by 
opportunistic and palliative measures. For years, 
from 1929 until the present, this party has advoc- 
ated the projected legislative council even if this 
council is to have only limited powers. 

That is its true spirit and its true 
goals. In its tactics, however, it has recently be- 
come very radical. It is making an attempt in this 
way to show the people that the Party of the Muf- 
ti is not national enough. This sudden radicalism 
is scarcely to be taken seriously. 


THE KHALDI PARTY 
HIS so-called Reform Party is somewhat 
more than a year old. It is a splinter of the 
Naschaschibi Party and grew out of the secession 
of the Al Khaldi family in Jerusalem from the 
Naschaschibi family. The leader of the party is 
Dr. Khaldi who was elected mayor of Jerusalem 
in place of Ragheb Naschaschibi. Its written pro- 
gram is not very different from that of the Nasch- 
aschibi Party, just as the programs of the various 
Arab parties differ but little from one another. In 
the Arab movement official programs are very un- 
important and no reasonable person takes them 
seriously. The reforms which this party is seek- 
ing to accomplish are unknown. On the basis of 
various hints on the part of the leader of the party 
it seems that the reforms consist more or less of an 
effort on the part of the party to achieve a sort of 
understanding among the three elements in the 
country, Jews, Englishmen, and Arabs, and to es- 
tablish the rights of each of these elements. The 
Khaldi family is enthusiastic about the idea of can- 
tons, and that is the basis of the understanding it is 
contemplating. It is however difficult to establish 
definitely to what extent the party has identified it- 
self with this project as a solution of the problem 
of Jews and Arabs living together in this country. 
One of the most remarkable events in the Arab 
movement in Palestine, which bristles with inner 
contradictions, is the similarity of the tactics of the 
Reform Party to those of the Party of the Mufti 
on the one hand and at the same time its complete 
support of the projected legislative council, which 
is being urged by the Naschaschibi Party, on the 
other. In reality this party has not yet developed 
out of the limits of a family clique to which many 
supporters adhere. The importance of this party 
rests chiefly upon the position which its leader, Dr. 
Hussein Khaldi, has won by his election as 
mayor of Jerusalem. 


THE PARTY OF THE NATIONAL BLOC 


[IN the last year a new Arab party of the 
‘‘National Bloc” (al Kutla al Wataniya), the 
center of which is Nablus, has grown up. (The 
center of the other Arab parties is Jerusalem.) 
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At its head is the lawyer Abd A-Latif A-Selach. 
This party is young and small. Its leader succeed- 
ed in winning over a handful of notables who until 
now have participated actively in no party or who 
were dissatisfied with the existing parties. Its pro- 
gram is a mixture of pan-Arabism with a tendency 
toward local independence. Characteristic of the 
program of this party is its position on the ques- 
tion of the legislative council. At first it took a 
radically negative position because it set up as a 
condition the suspension of Jewish immigration 
and the prohibition of the sale of land to Jews. 
Finally, however, it agreed to the plan of a legisla- 
tive council in its present form. It is a party 
which pretends to be very national without having 
a consistent attitude toward the fundamental ques- 
tions that face the country. In reality it is oppor- 
tunistic and spineless before the government. 


THE ISTIKLAL PARTY 


LDER than these latter two parties is the 
Istiklal Party which is headed by the lawyer 
Auni Bey Abdul-Hadi. This is a frankly pan- 
Arab party. It regards the struggle for Arab in- 
dependence in Palestine as a link in the chain of 
struggle for the establishment of a Federation 
and, in the distant future, of an Arab empire. In 
its program it sets itself against the opportunism 
of the Party of the Mufti which on the one hand 
holds office in the government and on the other at- 
tacks English-Zionist policies. Istiklal is of the 
opinion that the Mufti is mistaken when he directs 
his weapons against the Jews because the Jews are 
not most important. The Jews are, as the Istiklal 
people put it, a branch and the English the stem. 
If a branch is cut off, another grows in its place, 
therefore one must direct one’s weapons against 
the stem, for if the stem falls, then the twigs are 
destroyed with it. The Arab battle must be wag- 
ed simultaneously against Jews and English, but 
chiefiy against the English. Therefore its princi- 
pal method is civil non-obedience and non-coopera- 
tion toward the government (refusal to pay taxes 
and to hold office in the government, etc. ) 


This is the first party in Cisjordania which be- 
gan with a program and not with a family. Rich 
people and those with economic interests do not 
belong to this party. It was founded in 1931-32 
but at first lasted for only a year since public opin- 
ion did not accept the slogan of non-obedience and 
only a few intellectuals and radical nationalists re- 
mained faithful to the party. The party was re- 
vived in 1935 when the Italian-Abyssinian, or 
rather Italian-English, conflict broke out. In its 
conception of nationalism Istiklal is related to Ital- 
ian fascism and German Nazism. Istiklal is at- 
tracted especially by the racially radical National. 
Socialism and the persecution of the Jews. It is 
unknown to what degree an organizational rela- 
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tionship exists among Fascists, Nazis, and the Pal- 
estinian Istiklal, but there can be no possible doubt 
that there is a spiritual relationship among them 
and that they are united by complete sympathy. 
The newspaper A-difah (Defense) in Jaffa, 
which is close to Istiklal, makes Nazi propaganda 
openly. There can be no doubt that Istiklal is of 
the opinion that the time has come to threaten the 
stem—England—with the fascist axe. It is notor- 
ious that Istiklal believes that England, under the 
pressure of its struggle with Italy for supremacy 
in the Mediterranean and the countries that bor- 
der it, will not be able to withstand a violent at- 
tack and will finally, as in Egypt or as France in 
Syria, be compelled to yield. This conception won 
more and more favor in Istiklal in equal measure 
with Italy’s victorious progress in Abyssinia and 
England’s apparent sufferance of more and more 
reverses on the field of international politics. Is- 
tiklal insists that events are proving the correct- 
ness of its principles while they seem to refute the 
opinion of the Mufti that the struggle of the 


Arabs against England would be hopeless because 


England is much too powerful. 


THE YOUTH 
. inner strength and the future of the Arab 


movement rest on the broad basis of an ex- 
tremely radicalized, enthusiastic youth which is be- 
ing brought up in the Moslem schools, in the lea- 
gue of independent Moslem scouts* which is 
strongly under the influence of Istiklal, in the 
“hero troops” of the Party of the Mufti, in the 
Moslem sport clubs and in the Moslem youth or- 
ganizations. In the government schools the youth 
is also full of the national radicalism which is in- 
stilled into it by teachers and text-books, by the 
subject matter of Arab history, by the propagan- 
distic atmosphere of radical and anti-Jewish na- 
tionalism which, through the press, has conquered 
all the Arab students in the country, by propagan- 
da in the mosques, by speeches and by political 
demonstrations. 

In this connection we must mention still another 
older youth organization which has since lost its 
importance. Several years ago an organization 
which called itself ‘“The Executive Congress of 
Young Arabs” was founded for the purpose of 
giving the “youth” who, in the patriarchal Arab 
society, found it difficult to make themselves felt 
politically, a field for public nationalist activity. 
This “Congress” was formally non-party in char- 
acter and subordinate to the Arab executive. This 
youth organization had the task of assisting in-the 
execution of the boycott decisions of the Arab ex- 
ecutive (e. g., the boycott of the Levant Fair), in 
the organization of protest demonstrations and 
strikes. In recent years, however, this super-party 


* Not to be confused with the Baden-Powell scouts in the 


government schools. 
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organization has declined to a great extent as a re- 
sult of the reorganization that had in the mean- 
time begun in the Arab parties which were building 
their own youth groups. This led to the political 
activization of the Arab youth and to their separa- 
tion into parties. 

It was especially two parties, that of the Mufti 
and the Istiklal Party, which have in the last few 
years begun a feverish organization of youth. 
The defense sport clubs and the scout groups 
which these parties have called into being among 
the youth have since gained great influence in Arab 
politics. The youth is being raised in an extremely 
nationalistic spirit and is becoming intimately ac- 
quainted with the ideologies of all three tendencies 
in the Arab national movement—pan-Islamism, 
pan-Arabism, and the movement for Palestinian 
independence. 

The purely pan-Islamic organization of The 
Leagues of Moslem Youth which controls a num- 
ber of local groups in Palestine and is affliated 
with similar leagues in Egypt and Iraq, also be- 
longs here and has taken part in some extremely 
nationalistic activities. 

The youth organizations, which unite in their 
ranks young people up to the age of thirty or 
more, have become fanatical devotees of Arab 
nationalism and exercise a great influence in this 
direction over broad sections of the Arab popula- 
tion both in the cities and in the country. The 
ability of these youth organizations to act has 
proved itself in full measure in the latest disturb- 
ances in Palestine. In reality it is this youth which 
has become the driving power of the Arab rebel- 
lion. There are no exact figures on its numerical 
strength, but it is to be assumed that the Arab 
youth movement at present counts its adherents in 
the thousands. 


WORKERS' ORGANIZATIONS 


O these organizations, which have recently 
grown considerably in strength, must be add- 
ed the workers’ organizations in Haifa, Jerusalem, 
Jaffa, and other places insofar as they do not be- 
long to the nationally mixed trade union of the 
railroad workers and the “League of Palestinian 
Workers” which embraces a significant part of the 
organized Arab workers and which is supported 
by the Histadrut (The Jewish Federation of Lab- 
or in Palestine). These national Arab organiza- 
tions of workers are completely under the influence 
of the general Arab national movement and are 
used by it against the Jewish work of construction. 
There is not yet an independent Arab political 
labor party in the country. The Arab nationalists 
have their finger in every organization that is be- 
gun among the workers and take immediate con- 
trol of every new organization. 
If we disregard these still embryonic organiza- 
tions of Arab wage-workers in the larger cities, we 
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can establish the fact that at present there is in the 
Arab national movement an almost complete ab- 
sence of those popular social elements upon which 
all European national movements have always 


been based: peasants and workers. Landlords of 
a patriarchal-feudal type, notables, lawyers, jour- 
nalists and merchants are the foundation of all the 
Arab parties except Istiklal, in which intellectuals 
and youth make up the nucleus. To be sure Istik- 
lal has a so-called ‘‘left wing” which works in close 
collaboration with the Communists and considers 
the organization of the workers its special task, 
but up to now it has not yet accomplished anything 
worth mentioning in this field. 

The great mass of the Arab peasantry out of 
which come, in part, wage workers for the indus- 
tries of the cities, socially oppressed and complete- 
ly backward both economically and culturally, has 
not yet reached the point of awakening; the repre- 
sentation of its social, economic and even national 
interests through its own organizations seems to be 
a task of the future; for the time being its back- 
wardness and misery are being used without con- 
science by the existing Arab parties. By a conscious 
and energetic propaganda it is being diverted into 
the path of least resistance against the Jews and 
Zionism. 


ECONOMIC ACTIVITY OF THE ARAB MOVEMENT 


a a short time ago the Arab movement 
in Palestine was solely a political movement. 
But in the last three or four years the realization is 
growing continually stronger that the strength of 
Zionism lies in its economic enterprises and in its 
numerous organizations. The Zionist funds, the 
banks and trade associations of the Jews, are 
awakening a desire to imitate them. The point of 
view that the Arabs should carry out only a nega- 
tive, passive, economic policy, such as boycott, 
struggles against Jewish industry and Arab sale of 
land, is no longer predominant in Arab public 
opinion. An attempt was therefore made to imit- 
ate the Keren Kayemet in the form of an Arab 
national fund. This attempt as well as the second 
imitation, an Arab exhibition, came to nothing. 
On the other hand, the founding of an Arab bank 
was successful. This bank, at the head of which is 
a member of the Istiklal party, is very actively sup- 
ported by the Mufti. Its affairs have gone well, 
so that the initial capital of 15,000 pounds has in- 
creased and branches have been established. An 
agricultural bank, too, has already been founded 
and plans are now being developed to establish a 
bank for investment and industry. Alongside the 
bank there have grown up a number of corpora- 
tions, e. g., for building, or movie theaters, for the 
purchase of land and colonization. But the activ- 
ity of these is not especially extensive. Neverthe- 
less the total activity of the Arab bank and its 
spirit indicate a certain turning point in the Arab 
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movement in Palestine. The Jewish example— 
disregarding the Jewish financial resources—which 
has had an extraordinary effect on the inner pro- 
cesses of the Arab population in the last few years, 
is beginning to have an effect also upon what is 
certainly the most important sector, the economic 
activity of the Arab community. 


ARAB NEWSPAPERS 


NE of the most important instruments of the 

Arab movement in Palestine are the daily 
papers which first began to appear after the dis- 
turbances of 1929 and which have a total circula- 
tion in normal times of from 10,000 to 12,000 
copies. 

Falastin, which was the first Arab daily paper, 
publishes about three thousand copies. The pub- 
lisher and the principal editors are Greek Ortho- 
dox Christians. The attitude of this paper toward 
England and, to a certain extent, toward Zionism 
may be called realistic. Recently it has become the 
voice of the Naschaschibi Party. It is energetic in 
advocating the Legislative Council and has the 
most moderate vocabulary of any Arab news- 
paper. Its position on Arab terror is negative. 


A-Difah (Defense) is the paper of Istiklal and 
of all the hot-heads among Arab writers and read- 
ers in Palestine. It is a Moslem paper, but with- 
out especial emphasis on religion, and is quite 
frankly Nazi in character. Its 5,000 copies make 
it the most popular paper in the country. 


Al Djamiya Al Islamiya (Pan-Islam) is the pri- 
vate paper of the Sheikh Faruki, a fanatic Mos- 
lem. It is written in an expansive, stormy and 
flowery language. The paper is read by fanatic 
Moslems and amateurs of peppered phraseology 
and circulates 2,000 copies. It attacks England 
and Zionism continually and is suppressed by the 
government more frequently than any other paper. 


A-Livah (The Banner) is the organ of the 
Mufti and the most recent Arab paper in Pales- 
tine. Before the disturbances it was circulated in 
editions of from one to two thousand copies. It is 
devoted exclusively to the struggle against Zion- 
ism. In regard to England it is very cautious and 
it frequently announces its sympathy with the Ital- 
ian victor in Abyssinia. 


From the point of view of expanding its propa- 
gandistic influence the Arab movement in Palestine 
can point to great advances in recent years. Its 
propaganda rests upon a single central thought: it 
imbues all Arabs, whether intellectuals or illiter- 
ates, with fear for the fate of the Arabs and for 
their future in this country. In one thing the or- 
ganized Arab movement is united: In rejecting 
Zionism in the sense of creating a Jewish majority 
.in Palestine. In all other respects the points-of- 
view and plans of the parties disagree. 
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Even on the questions of a Jewish national 
home and of the mandate there are fairly serious 
differences of opinion. These and other differ- 
ences of a family and personal nature led to the 
dissolution of the Arab Executive which was in ex- 
istence for 15 years as the representative of Mos- 
lem and Christian cooperation among the Arabs of 
the country. The Mufti Party insists that the 
Arab parties are so disparate that harmonious co- 
operation among them is impossible. But the 
strengthening of Zionism and the fear of its rapid 
realization caused the Arab parties last year again 
to attempt unification in the form of a coalition. 
The Istiklal party remained outside the coalition 
and finally, as a result of differences of opinion on 
the question of the Legislative Council, this union 
was also destroyed. The most recent events of 
the year 1936 compelled the Arab leaders to unite 
into a Supreme Arab Council. But this time, too, 
the movement lacks real solidarity. 
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1937 
LABOR ZIONIST SUMMER SCHOOL 


of the 
LEAGUE FOR LABOR PALESTINE 


and the 


HECHALUTZ ORGANIZATION OF AMERICA 


at 
HECHALUTZ FARM 


Cream Ridge, New Jersey 
(60 miles from New York City) 


Friday, July 2nd to Sunday, July 25th 


under the direction of 


DR. SOLOMON ZEMACH 
Histadrut Delegate 


and 
DR. ALEXANDER S. KOHANSKI 
National Secretary of the League 
Spent a three weeks’ vacation in the congenial atmosphere 
of comradeship, and in the surroundings of simple farm life 
of the chalutzim. 
LECTURES on the Economic, Political and Cultural life of the 
ewish People since the World War. 
SEMINAR on Labor Zionist Ideology and Practice. Prominent 
legturers will duct the i 
OUTDOOR SPORTS — swimming, song and dance, and social 
events will round out the program between lectures and 
seminars. 
Good, healthy food, and comfortable sleeping accommodations. 


ONLY $12.00 PER WEEK 
oaiy a _ limited number ot peorle can be accommodated — 
FIRST COME, FIRST SER — Send in your reservations 
NOW — All reservations should be accompanied by a deposit 
of $7.50 per person — Make checks payable to the 
LEAGUE FOR LABOR PALESTINE, 1225 BROADWAY, N.Y.C. 


Fourth of July Week-end Outing to Hechalutz Farm 
at the special rate of $6.00 for the three days’ week-end 
or $2.25 per day. 
Reservations for the week-end should be accompanied by 
a deposit of $2.00 per person. 
Write to the League or Hechalutz: 1225 Broadway, New 
York City, or telephone MU. 4-0858 (League) 
MU. 4-3268 (Hechalutz) 
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World Labor 


MONTHLY ANALYSIS of the inter- 


national labor scene is of particular interest 
to Jewish readers, partially because of the unmis- 
takable fact that the fate of world Jewry is 
bound up with the world wide struggle against 
fascism. Beneath the surface of the outward 
manifestations of a totalitarian fascist state, ag- 
gressive and exclusive in its nationalism, suppres- 
sing all independent manifestations of labor, 
church or minority racial groups, are now clearly 
discerned the forces of capitalism in crisis, no 
longer able to carry on under political and cultur- 
al democracy. Even without a fascist state, how- 


- ever, it is by now clear that industrial capitalism, 


which in its first stages of economic expansion, re- 
sulted in the rise of democracy and thus served as 
a liberating force for the mass of Jewry, has more 
and more, in the period of crisis, served as a reac- 
tionary and restricting force for the advancement 
of the position of the masses, Jewish and non- 
Jewish or even for the maintenance of their hard- 
won rights. It is tragically true, of course, that 
European Jewry is mainly concentrated in the fas- 
cist and semi-fascist countries, and in the Soviet 
Union. But it is equally true that the fight 
against reaction and fascism in the democratic 
countries will determine to a great extent as well 
the fate of Jewry all over the world. Finally, it 
is clear that in this struggle, the programs and 
achievements of the international labor movement 
are perhaps the most decisive factors. 

Precisely because of the economic base of fas- 
cism and reaction, our chronicle will not confine it- 
self entirely to an account of labor’s struggles in 
this field within special countries or on the inter- 
national scene, but will deal with labor’s whole 
program in depression and recovery in the prin- 
cipal countries of the world. It will attempt to 
outline as well conflicting views within the labor 
movements both on the political and economic 
field. These conflicting views today arise mainly 
out of differences between groups as to the char- 
acter and permanence of capitalism’s recovery, 
and, as a corollary, therefore, to the character 
of labor’s program, both short-run and _long- 
range. The defeat of the two strongest labor 
movements in Europe—those of Germany and of 
Austria—by this new manifestation of capitalism, 
fascism, makes these differences of more than aca- 
demic interest. 

Today, for the first time in ten years, the world 
labor picture is taking on a brighter aspect in the 
non-fascist countries, under the favorable sun of 
an upward economic swing. Because, however, 
of the international aggression of the fascist coun- 
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tries, and because of the wavering international 
policy primarily of Great Britain with respect to 
such aggressions, no labor movement can confid- 
ently predict that “It can’t happen here”. 

Let us take the country most immediately men- 
aced by fascism—France. The economic depres- 
sion which hit most countries in 1929 did not 
reach France in full force until 1933. By that 
time, France was surrounded by a ring of fascist 
and semi-fascist governments, in Italy, Germany, 
Spain and Portugal. By 1934, French fascists 
felt they had a sufficiently large mass-basis among 
the peasants, the middle class and the unemployed 
to stage an aggressive demonstration. But the 
French labor movement answered the demonstra- 
tion with a general strike. This labor movement 
had been characterized in the past by its splits 
and its loose organization. During the war, 
labor in France, as in other countries, increased 
its membership and prestige. In 1921, it reached 
a new peak of two and a half million members. 
But as the Confederation Generale du Travail 
lost its pre-war militant syndicalism, as the split- 
ting tactics of the Communists increased, member- 
ship declined until in 1932 it was less than a mil- 
lion, of which the Communist trade unions claim- 
ed 300,000. But the trade unions hardly touched 
private industry and were mainly confined to gov- 
ernment employees or workers in enterprises 
wholly or partially owned or controlled by the 
government. The fascist demonstration, resulted 
first in a United Front between Socialists and 
Communists, and then in anti-fascist People’s or 
Popular Front. The third party to this was a 
party called the Radical Socialist Party, which in 
fact is neither radical nor Socialist, but corres- 
ponds to a Liberal party, representing certain 
middle class, agricultural and small capitalist 
groups. 

The concept of the People’s Front, which had 
existed as well in Spain prior to the fascist aggres- 
sion, is presumably based on the lessons drawn by 
left-wing parties from the tragic German exper- 
ience: these lessons were that German labor was 
badly split between Social-democratic and Com- 
munist forces; that it had no access to the ranks 
of the underprivileged agrarian groups; that it 
had lost its never-too-strong hold on white collar 
employees’ organizations which were under the 
influence of the Christian unions; that these last 
two groups and the unemployed therefore easily 
fell prey to the Nazi movement, which required 
just such a mass base. Austrian labor, it is true, 
was not so split, was more militant, but it too was 
isolated from the agricultural and middle class 
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groups. In the Communist pressure for united 
and popular front—representing a complete turn- 
about from its previous characterization of social- 
ists as social-fascists—account must be taken of the 
drive for the Franco-Soviet Pact, the price of 
which was left-wing cooperation in the movement 
for national re-armament. 


A year ago, the Peoples’ Front government 
took office, headed by Leon Blum, a Socialist. 
Shortly thereafter, the country was swept by a 
general strike in which it is estimated eight million 
took part, and in a succession of sit-down or stay- 
in strikes. These strikes, far from challenging 
the Blum government, were an expression of the 
temper of the working masses. Today, the sup- 
porters of the People’s Front point towards 
achievements of a trade union membership of 
5,000,000 united in a single federation; to collect- 
ive bargaining and conciliation legislation; to high- 
er wages, to the nationalization of the most im- 
portant munitions factory, to the reorganization of 
the Bank of France, formerly dominated by the 
‘200 ruling families’, now including four govern- 
mental directors and two elected by the 40,000 
stockholders. The critics of the government on the 
left (mainly within the Socialist Party itself) point 
out that these achievements are no greater than 
those achieved by the American New Deal, with- 
out any such mass labor action, and without the 
illusion of Socialist power. They emphasize that 
German labor under the.Weimar Republic had 
an even greater membership and more achieve- 
ments and that the People’s Front is only a new 
name for the type of coalition with bourgeoise 
parties in which the German Social-Democrats 
were forced to dilute even their moderate pro- 
gram, that this new name did not save the 
Spanish Peoples’ Front government. Some of 
them deny the fight is one between democracy and 
fascism and insist that as Marxians the struggle 
can only be one of socialism versus capitalism. 
They point out the support given by capitalist 
democracies to fascism, most recently in the fail- 
ure of the French, as well as the British govern- 
ment to support the Spanish Loyalists and the 
entering of a non-intervention agreement. The 
much-heralded recovery they see as a short breath- 
ing spell before the next world crisis for which 
labor must prepare. 


If the left-wing in France attacks the Peoples’ 
Front, in Britain the attack within the Labor 
Party is on its refusal to join in a United Front 
or a Peoples’ Front. British Labor, which sus- 
tained so many losses on the national political 
field, points to gains in the London municipal 
government, to its increase in membership to al- 
most 2 million or 60,000 over that of 1935. At 
the Labor Party conference in October, 1936, the 
vote, first on affiliation of the Communist Party, 
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and then on the defeat of that motion on a united 
front with it, was roughly half a million for and 
two million against. Decisive in this vote was the 
action of the block of trade union delegates, who 
at the British Trades Union Congress held a 
month previously, had expressed themselves vigor- 
ously on the subject. The arguments against 
affiliation or a united front in Great Britain were 
the numerical weakness of the Communist Party, 
its lack of a trade union base. Undoubtedly, too, 
fascism has no such mass basis in England as it 
had in France, and what it had was declining 
under the warm sun of economic upswing. The 
proponents of affiliation were the Socialist League, 
whose outstanding leaders are Sir Stafford Cripps, 
Harold Laski and G. D. H. Cole. The League, 
since the disaffliation of the Independent Labor 
Party, has represented the left wing within the 
British Labor Party. The Communists, how- 
ever, find encouragement in the fact that the vote 
for them rose from 89,000 three years ago to its 
present numbers. The second point of attack was 
on the question of aid to the Spanish Loyalists. 
According to the left wing, it was the British 
delegates who put the damper on effective cooper- 
ation at an international labor conference called 
to consider aid to Spain. Moreover, the Labor 
Party’s international program in no way differs 
from that of the Conservative Government in its 
emphasis on reliance on the League of Nations 
for collective security. This, in the eyes of the 
left wing, is the more reprehensible because of 
the assertion that it was the British government’s 
notice to Blum that it would not support the 
Loyalists which forced the French government to 
accede to the so-called non-intervention program. 


Little news reached this country of what British 
labor was doing on the industrial field until the 
outbreak of the strike of 25,000 London busmen. 
We did hear a good deal in our own Tory press 
about the virtues of the British Trades Disputes 
Act, of 1927, passed after the General Strike of 
1926. ‘The British trades unions point that, con- 
trary to American impression, this act has not 
interfered with a single strike or increased gov- 
ernmental regulation of union affairs. But in the 
past ten years no major strikes have occurred. 
The Transport Workers‘ Union, it is said, reluc- 
tantly consented to the London strike and has 
taken no action on a sympathetic strike of trans- 
port workers asked by the strikers. The declara- 
tion of such a strike would test the Act, perhaps. 
During this period, there has been a Scottish 
transport strike, unauthorized and unsupported 
by the national union, a strike of 13,000 Clyde- 
side workers, and more important, notice of a 
national walkout on May 22nd by the miners 
unless their terms are acceded to. It was against 
this notice that Premier Baldwin directed his fare- 
well speech on labor peace. 
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Certainly, as the Manchester Guardian sug- 
gests, Great Britain is now entering upon a wave 
of strikes. The number of the unemployed is 
lower than at any time since 1929, although in 
the meantime the insured employed have increased 
by over a million. Real wages have risen 10%. 
Trade union membership which fell from a height 
of eight million in 1920 to less than 4,500,000 in 
1932, is again on the increase, and the Daily 
Herald, the labor paper which has a circulation 
of two million, proudly points to the increasing 
number of the “black-coated’” or white collar 
workers in the ranks of the organized. There 
are 160,000, or three quarters of the teachers 
who would correspond to our public school teach- 
ers who are organized; 261,000 out of 338,000 
civil servants and so on. But the plight of the 
unemployed, particularly in the “depressed areas” 
which will never recover, is still bad; the means 
test is still attached to the dole, and the left wing 
believes that a more aggressive program, particu- 
larly in the light of Tory “Socialism” or conces- 
sions, is necessary. 


For similar reasons, perhaps, labor in the Scan- 
dinavian countries, has not participated in any 
United or Peoples‘ Front. Recently, the Scan- 
dinavian countries have received much publicity 
as having found a successful ‘‘middle way” be- 
tween fascism and Communism. This “middle 
way” involves the recognition of trade unions, 
the encouragement of the growth of cooperative 
enterprise and widespread public ownership, as 
well as comparatively generous social legislation. 
According to a study soon to be published, how- 
ever, Scandinavian labor, has no illusions about 
a middle way between Socialism and capitalism, 
proud though it is of the achievements which a 
powerful Socialist movement has gained on the 
political and economic field. Nor does it believe 
that the fascist menace, so strong among agrarian 
and middle-class groups, from 1933 to 1935, is 
over. But it rejects the Peoples’ Front, not only 
because of the record of Communist splitting tac- 
tics and weakness. Scandinavian labor feels that 
its program of social and agrarian legislation to 
tide off the worst effects of the depression, its co- 
operation, but not coalition, with the Farmers’ 
Party and the success it has had in including small 
farmer elements within the labor parties, have 
resulted in overcoming the weaknesses of the 
German labor movement. 


According to the German labor press published 
in the countries of exile, a ray of hope seems to 
be shining even for German labor. This is not 
because of the alleged decrease in unemployment, 
which is largely a result of the boom in the war- 
making industries, of forced labor, and of false 
statistics. Actually, according to this press, the 
wage bill is only a fraction of what it had been 
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in depression periods. But as contrasted with a 
year ago, when the Rhineland voted to join Nazi 
Germany, and pro-Nazi sentiment was at its 
height, when the spirit of those brave souls in 
the underground movement seemed at the break- 
ing point, there are faint signs that within the 
“coordinated” Nazi labor front, there are definite 
stirrings. The defeat of fascism in Spain, the 
withdrawal of aid to Hitler by banking interests 
in the democratic countries, and these stirrings 
might swell into a revolutionary movement with 
the help of strongly organized labor movements 
in the non-fascist countries. 


In an international labor chronicle, account 
must be taken, too, of the growing labor move- 
ments in the countries of the Near and the Far 
East, as well as in the British dominions and in 
Mexico. And though one might claim, with some 
correctness, that it is impossible to speak of a 
labor movement—that is as an expression of the 
organization of labor under capitalism—in the 
Soviet Union, Soviet internal and international 
policy, as we have seen in our account of France, 
and even more in the Spanish conflict—has its 
reverberations. 


Against the background here roughly outlined, 
we can perhaps trace from month to month, the 
role which the various labor movements are play- 
ing in what now appears to be a new opportunity 
for them to build again, and perhaps more 
strongly, not only for the present but for the 
future, on the basis of the tragic lessons of the 
period of depression. 


_ (This is the first of a new series of monthly chronicles on the 
international labor and political scene.) 
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Role Of The League 


HE LEAGUE for Labor Palestine was or- 


ganized about four years ago. In the few 
years of its existence it has carried on a program 
of cultural activities, participated in fund-raising 
affairs for the Histadrut, Hechalutz, and the 
Jewish National Fund, has been publishing the 
Jewish Frontier, and has taken an active part in 
Jewish communal affairs. 

What has been the motivating power that guided 
us in our work and what are the principles under- 
lying our movement? The League was organ- 
ized for the specific purpose of supporting the 
Histadrut. There is a striking similarity between 
the development of the League and the growth 
of the Histadrut; not that the two organizations 
compare in number of members (the Histadrut 
now counts 100,000 members, and the League 
has only 3,000 members) or in the scope of their 
functions, but they both exemplify the prin- 
ciple of united action in the process of Jewish 
national and social redemption. 


When the labor leaders in Palestine first met 
in 1920 to organize the Histadrut, they had to 
contend with numerous factions in the labor move- 
ment itself, each one of whom was claiming su- 
premacy and independence in the labor field. It 
was the arduous task of those who created the 
Histadrut to bring all the factions together for 
a common enterprise. The result was the estab- 
lishment of an organization that combined all the 
positive elements of the various groups among the 
Jewish workers in Palestine and converted 
them into one great force which was directed 
toward the upbuilding of a labor commonwealth 
in our national homeland. This is the underlying 
principle of the Histadrut, the unity of Jewish 


labor and a united front with all other elements. 


of the Jewish people who are willing to cooperate 
with labor in its reconstruction work in Palestine. 


The League for Labor Palestine professes the 
same ideology as the Histadrut and exemplifies 
the same principle. Though the League was or- 
ganized four years ago, it actually started its 
functions only two years ago, when the leaders 
of the organization first met in conference in New 
York City, in 1935, and worked out a practical 
program of activities which was subsequently put 
into effect. But the histoty of the idea of the 
League dates back at least fourteen years, when 
in 1923 the leaders of the Histadrut formed a 
“Committee for Labor Palestine.” That com- 
mittee consisted of representatives of the several 
Labor Zionist parties and groupings in the Dias- 
pora, and it had as its major function the coordin- 
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ation of fund-raising activities for the Histadrut. 
Since then, this idea has undergone a complete 
metamorphosis. The “Committee” which had 
been operating on a very limited scale, grew into 
a “World League for Labor Palestine.” This 
took place at the Congress for Labor Palestine 
which convened in Berlin in 1930. The enlarged 
League was significant not only because it grew 
in size, but primarily because it embraced ele- 
ments coming not only from the ranks of the 
Labor Zionists, but. from non-Zionists as well. 
Over a quarter of a million Jewish workers from 
many parts of the world sent their representatives 
to that Congress. 


The World League was to establish territorial 
branches in all countries of the Diaspora. But 
the tragedy of the Jewish people in Eastern and 
Central Europe prevented the growth of Leagues 
in those countries. (There is at present a League 
in Poland which consists of representatives of the 
Labor Zionist groups. That League still func- 
tions in the form of the original Committee”). 
The idea of the League was then transplanted to 
the United States. In our country, it assumed 
a different aspect and developed on an entirely 
different basis. 


It is significant for the American League that 
it started spontaneously in the form of small 
groups in a few cities, notably in New York, Los 
Angeles, and Boston. These groups consisted of 
Labor Zionists, Zionists of other groups, as well 
as non-Zionists. Various elements which had pre- 
viously been moving in different directions, were 
thus united. 

What was the common goal of these diversified 
elements? It was the creation of a movement in 
America which should have its roots here and 
which should tie up its very existence with the 
destinies of the labor movement in Palestine. 
Rooted on American soil, these groups identified 
themselves as members of the American Jewish 
community, out of which they rallied their forces 
not only for the promotion of the interests of the 
Histadrut, but also for the preservation of Jew- 
ish life in this country. 


Thus, the League for Labor Palestine in Amer- 
ica grew out of two sources, on the one hand, out 
of the life of the American Jewish community, 
and on the other hand, out of the needs of the 
Palestinian Yishuv. 


It is not my purpose here to analyze further the 
specific factors of Labor Palestine which are es- 
sential for our life as a people here in Amer- 
ica, or to expound the structure of the Jewish 
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community and the forces which contribute to- 
ward its preservation. This would take us be- 
yond the scope of this article. I merely want to 
emphasize the fact that our people here are as 
much in need of Labor Palestine, as the Histadrut 
is in need of us, and that the League has created a 
tie between our national homeland and American 
Jewry, which links both of them in the common 
enterprise of reconstructing the social-economic 
life of our people on a sounder basis. 


What are the aims and functions of the Lea- 
gue? The League has as its primary aim the sup- 
port of the Histadrut in all its undertakings of col- 
onization work in Palestine. The League has, 
thus, taken an active part in the raising of funds 
(through the Geverkshaften Campaign) for His- 
tadrut institutions, in disseminating information 
and giving the proper interpretation of the task 
of Jewish labor in Palestine. 


We are fully aware of the indifference of large 
sections of the Jewish population toward the as- 
pirations of Labor Zionism. There are many 
factors, emanating from conditions of our life, 
which can be traced as the underlying causes of 
this state of affairs. But in large measure, this in- 
difference is due to a lack of knowledge and un- 
derstanding of the true principles of Labor Zion- 
ism, especially of their application to our every- 
day life. 
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It is the function of the League to penetrate all 
spheres of the Jewish community and to awaken 
its slumbering forces to a realization of their 
potency in shaping their own fate. We maintain 
that the most vital and most hopeful factor in 
Jewish communal life is the Labor Zionist ele- 
ment. The role that the Histadrut has been play- 
ing in the rebuilding of our national homeland ex- 
emplifies the inner strength of the Jewish labor 
movement and its redeeming power for the entire 
Jewish people. 

We often hear complaints about our youth be- 
ing estranged from Zionist ideals and Jewish life 
in general. We cannot attract our youth unless 
we offer them something vital to live for. It is 
the task of the League to present to Jewish youth 
the aspirations of Labor Zionism in a form which 
is congruent with their own ways of thinking, and 
to guide them in the direction of constructive ef- 
fort for the preservation of the integrity of our 
people and its continued growth and development. 


The League takes its position among those or- 
ganized bodies of American Jewry which act as 
integrating forces in our communal life. Our aim 
is not only to build a labor commonwealth in Pal- 
estine, but also to reconstruct our lives here in 
America. 


Palestine For Americans 


N AMERICAN Zionist returning from a trip to Pal- 
A estine never quite remembers having seen 10,000 
Americans there. Even when he is told that that is the 
number registered at the American Consulate in Jerusalem 
it does not fully convince him. Where were those 10,000 
when he was making his tour of the country, and why was 
he not conscious of their existence, not to mention their in- 
fluence on the economy and the culture of the country? 
He remembers the Meshi Silk and Artificial Tooth factor- 
ies, but the workers there did not appear to be Americans 
—oh yes, it comes back to him now, the factories, he was 
told, were owned by Americans. Why is it that in trying 
to think of the Americans he met in Palestine, his memory 
constantly brings him back to what they call the American 
kibbutz at Hadera, to the American groups he met in Kin- 
neret, Na’aneh, and by a mere coincidence the one at Had- 
ar—in a Aibbutz called Krit, and then, of course, that fine 
American colony at Rananah. He remembers having met a 
few individual Americans at Dagania, Ramat Yochanan 
(Usha), Kfar Giladi, Mishmar Haemek, but then all of 
these put together made up no more than a few hundred 
Americans. And yet he thinks and speaks of these when 
he is asked about Americans in Palestine, rather than of the 
crimson-nailed Bronx woman he met just once, compliment- 
ing himself on not having run across her again. 
He has not quite analysed it for himself, but somehow he 
feels that those few hundred Americans were the ones to 
whom he really felt himself akin. When arguing the mer- 
its of American “finance Zionism” with fellow Zionists from 
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Poland, companions with whom he was travelling to the 
Zionist Congress after his tour in Palestine, he felt just a 
little proud to be able to point to those as his kinsmen; it 
was a sort of vicarious vindication. 

Is it so peculiar that those are the Americans who stand 
out in Palestine, and does that peculiarity only hold for 
Americans? When we think of what Polish youth has 
done in Palestine, do we think of Tel Aviv with its popu- 
lation of 150,000 or of the Emek, with a population of 
only 10,000? And what attracts us in the German aliyah 
—the middle aged man who has salvaged part of his for- 
tune and has found Palestine a refuge for himself and his 
family, or the Aalutz and youth aliyah which is filling the 
ranks of the &bbutz movement? The only peculiarity 
about Americans in Palestine is that in considering them 
we have to speak of tens, rather than of thousands. There 
are today probably no more than 200 American halutzim 
found in the Kibbutz movement. 


Are these young men and women contributing some- 
thing “specifically American” to Palestine, and is that the 
criterion whereby they are to be judged at the moment? It 
seems to me that the more interesting question is not what 
Americans are doing for Palestine but what Palestine 
means to these Americans; for only if Palestine is found to 
be a sufficiently vital force in the life of the American 4al- 
utz can we expect to see a pioneer movement in America 
sending, in time, hundreds rather than a handful to Pales- 
tine. Only then, if America really has something to 
contribute to Palestine, will its culture become incor- 
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porated in the life of Palestine, for it will find expression in 
the life and work of American members of kibbutzim and 
kvutzot which are today recognized as the most progressive 
factor in the political, social and cultural life of the 
country. 

The American halutz is today much more concerned with 
the problem of becoming a Palestinian. That problem is a 
much more difficult one for him than for almost any other 
halutz in the country. The adaptation to a new country, a 
different climate, a new language, different people; work 
which is difficult, a standard of living decidedly lower than 
any to be found in America; the tremendous difficulties in- 
herent in the transition from a petty-bourgeois or middle- 
class home to that of a collective—all these do not make 
the process of adaptation an easy or a short one. Add to 
that the fact that economic pressure does not drive this /al- 
utz to Palestine and that America remains, in more ways 
than one, a very powerful magnet, then it may become a 
little clearer why the American never quite “burns all his 
bridges behind him.” 

A great process of selection goes on in the £*bbutz move- 
ment; the life is difficult and many drop out. Yet here is 
where the problem of the American halutz becomes pecu- 
liar; a non-American Aalutz leaves the kibbutz but remains 
in Palestine; our Aalutzim usually return to America im- 
mediately thereafter. No wonder that Palestinians are 
sceptical of the Americans’ ability to “stick it out’; the 
memory of 30 or 40 Americans at Dagania who evaporated 
into thin air is still fresh in their minds. They admit, how- 
ever, that the last few years have brought about a change. 
What the American &ibbutz has done at Hadera and the 
way the American group at Kinneret has “‘seen it through” 
—these have been important factors in whatever little 
change has crept into the attitude of Palestinians to Amer- 
ican Zionism. Of the Aalutzim who have come from 


America in the past few years, a majority has remained in 
Palestine and appears to have struck firm roots in the &7b- 


butz movement. If there are in Palestine any Americans 
who have really become proletarianized, who have learned 
Hebrew with no greater Jisiculty than the German or even 
Polish halutzim and who have begun to exchange their 
American passports for Palestinian citizenship, such Amer- 
icans will be found almost exclusively in the £sbbutz move- 
ment. 

It may appear strange that just this most difficult of all 
life forms, the £bbutz, attracts and “holds” Americans; yet 
if we realize the significance of the &ibbutz in the life of 
modern Palestine, and then consider what drives the Amer- 
ican halutz to Palestine, we shall not find it strange at all. 
The &£bbutz is recognized as the most constructively Zionist 
and most consistently socialist part of the labor movement 
of Palestine; only the Left Poale-Zion still question that 
(but even they found nothing finer than the kibbutzim to 
show to the Independent Labor Party delegates who were 
recently in Palestine.) 


There is a great deal in the £#bbutz that appeals to the 
American 4alutz. Coming from a country which is rather 
proud of its democracy, he is surprised to find that in its 
quiet way, the &bbutz has set up a democracy within its 
ranks which probably finds no equal anywhere else in the 
world. Contrary to his accepted belief, the &ibbutz also 
presents an economy which is highly rationalized and an in- 
ner organization of social and cultural life which is remark- 
able. The care and education of children are such as 
would thrill the hearts of Dewey and Kilpatrick; cul- 
turally the £:butz movement is the pride of Palestine, for 
it is in the &bbutz that “the man with the hoe” retains 
more than ever the character of the “People of the Book” ; 
its members can. always be depended upon to attend the 
lectures and gatherings arranged by the Histadrut in the 
colonies (villages) ; this in spite of an intensive cultural 
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program carried on within its ranks. Not very much of 
outstanding cultural value has as yet been created in the 
kibbutz movement, but already something is beginning to 
make its appearance. The struggle to become proletarian- 
ized for a time absorbed almost all the creative energy. It 
was absolutely vital to form the Aabit of eight or nine 
hours of hard, manual labor. The time has come, how- 
ever, when the &sbbutz looks with approval, not to mention 
tolerance, at a day “stolen” from work in the fields by one 
of its members who utilizes it for creative activity—once 
his talent has been recognized. The urge which drives 
such members on to creative work has no flavor of commer- 
cialism. Prose and verse is written, melodies are com- 
posed, paintings and sculpture are produced with no copy- 
right or price attached to them. In the case of the former, 
they can be used and reprinted by any who wish to do so as 
soon as they see the light; as to the latter, what happens in 
the Kibbutz Artzi may serve as illustration: every year or so 
there is an exhibition of water-colors, oils and sculpture 
produced by the artists of the various &¢bbutzim of Hasho- 
mer Hatzair; a tour is made, covering all the &sbbutzim, 
and each kibbutz is permitted to choose one of the works 
exhibited ; at the end of the tour each &#bbutz receives what 
it has chosen as a gift. But the finest thing of all is that 
all this has been accepted by the &sbbutz movement as 
something quite natural. 


Of course, the standard of living is a low one—what 
else could be expected? The £ébbutz takes upon itself the 
most difficult tasks in the upbuilding of Palestine, it lives 
on the land while others prefer to flock to the cities; it 
keeps most of its workers in agriculture when others turn 
to the easier and more profitable building crafts—how can 
its standard of living be a high one? Wage-labor in the 
pardessim of Palestine has two virtues: it is the most diffic- 
ult kind of work and it pays the least. But someone has to 
do it or Jewish pardessim would soon be completely devoid 
of Jewish labor. After years of wage-labor in a colony, 
what is the goal which each kibbutz sets itself? Hityash- 
vut, settlement on its own farm which usually means open- 
ing up new frontier territory, with the necessity of sinking 
a great part of its wealth in reclamation and defense. But 
only £ibbutzim open up new frontiers in Palestine; other 
forms of settlements, cooperative as well as private, follow 
only afterward. 

The low standard of living is therefore not a sign of 
economic instability or lack of success of the &#bbutz. It 
is the result of taking on the most difficult tasks of halut- 
ziut. This might be a moral consolation, but it does not 
make the problem any less severe. Especially in the case 
of Americans does the &bbutz need all its compensations 
to offset the difficulties of readjustment to a lower standard 
and to a new form of life. The social problems and difh- 
culties involved in the transition from a bourgeois home to 
the life of a collective are enough to test the stamina of any 
American halutz; too many have failed to withstand that 
test. 

What the American &¢bbutz of Hashomer Hatzair has 
done in Palestine is unique. In its six years of existence it 
has shown that not only can Americans stick it out in Pal- 
estine, but they can build a &#bbutz that compares more 
than favorably with any other £bbutz in Palestine existing 
for the same period of time. Starting with nothing, the 
kibbutz has piled up assets running into tens of thousands 
of dollars, all out of its earnings in wage labor. When the 
Hashomer Hatzair movement in America, still too young, 
could not send a sufficient number of Aalutzim each year 'to 
Palestine, the £bbutz found it necessary to unite with a 
Polish £bbutz, a little over two years ago, but by that time 
it had already established itself as the “American £tbbutz” 
and it has remained such ever since. Even friendly 
enemies admit that the American &bbutz is the place 
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where Americans feel themselves at home in Palestine—a 
sort of “Jewish National Home” for American halutzim. 

Together with the other American groups at Kineret, 
Na’aneh and Hadar, the American &ibbutz is paving the 
road and establishing a tradition in Palestine. If and when 
economic pressure will be some sort of a factor in driving 
Americans to Palestine, and the ground will be set for a 
large halutz movement from this country, the tradition now 
being established may serve to facilitate the proletarianiza- 
tion of Americans and their entrenchment in the life of 
Palestine; it may serve as a symbol of what Americans 
were able to do without the drive of economic pressure; 
and if America will in the future contribute anything in the 
way of life-values to Palestine, the chances are that it will 
come first from these groups who have placed themselves 
in the vanguard of the Palestinian labor movement, who 
have accepted a life-form which while being the most 
difficult is the finest in Palestine. 


CORRESPONDENCE 
THE MOSCOW TRIALS 


SIR: 

Permit me to congratulate you upon the publication of 
the article on the Moscow Trials in the last issue of Jewish 
Frontier. It was an illustration—as rare as it is impres- 
sive—of objective logical analysis of a complicated political 
situation. I think the writer has hit the nail on the head. 
The purpose of the trials was to have the following syl- 
logism: All critics of Stalin are Trotskyists: All Trotsky- 
ists are Fascists: All critics of Stalin are Fascists. 

Hitler’s “logic” is similar except that the conclusion of 
his syllogism is: ‘‘All critics of Hitler are Communists.” 

SIDNEY HOOK 
SIR: 

That was a very good piece you did on the Moscow 
trials, 

BENJAMIN STOLBERG 
SIR: 

As usual I’ve read the Frontier with pleasure and edfica- 
tion. Hayim Greenberg’s article on Palestine and Marie 
Syrkin’s on the Moscow Trials are far above the level of 
anything else in liberal journalism in America today, 
whether Jewish or general... 

LUDWIG LEWISOHN 


ANTI-SEMITISM WITHIN COMMUT- 
ING DISTANCE 


SIRS: 

In a season when Jewish Frontier readers are vacation- 
minded they may, presumably, be interested in a little 
unplanned experiment on the sociology of discrimination 
against Jewish tenants in summer places around New York 
City. A friend of ours announced in the New York Times 
that she ‘will rent a secluded house within commuting 
distance of New York, quiet enough for a writer, well 
constructed, equipped for winter occupancy, moderate 
rental, best references, etc. . . .” There arrived fully 
ninety answers from places more or less suburban to New 
York. While this batch of letters offered enough enter- 
tainment and raw material to start our writing friend on 
several country novels, a dozen short stories of the old 
wives tale variety—and some good skits for the humorous 
weeklies, I beg only for some space to record briefly a 
number of “discrimination” odds and ends: 

Mr. X. lives in Peekskill, N. Y., and owns a charming 
little cottage with a glorious view of lake and valley. His 
place, says he, has been termed “‘a writer’s paradise.” He 
offers his home “to a responsible Christian family” for 
so much and so much. Mrs. Y. has, by her own admission, 
a model country home in Ionia, N. J., 90 minutes from 
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Broadway, a place of perfect quiet and seclusion, but (one 
hesitates to in conclusions) why does she find it neces- 
sary to announce “we are Americans, elderly couple and 
very quiet...” ? Mr. Z. of Bloomfield, N. J., begins 
rather cheerfully by saying she has “just the type of 
bungalow you are seeking” but rather spoils it all by 
remarking that “this is also an entire Gentile resort.” 
Perhaps, too, there is not much use in investigating that 
beautiful sea shore home “‘for sale or rent’ on Bell Island 
in Connecticut, one for “those seeking a choice social 
atmosphere in a refined, select, restricted community.” 
(if refinement is a consequence of restriction...) There 
are quite a number of the “restricted” kind. The richest 
temptation came from Asbury Park, N. J., in the form of 
several pretty snapshots of middle class beauties. The 
letter paid Maes 20 attention to plumbing details; 
rambled quickly from fruit trees to garage to dogwood, 
oak and locust; “had a tenant in ’33 who collaborated 
with , illustrator and artist for the Saturday 
Evening Post’’; referred to another former tenant who is 
leaving to sing at Milan; but finally the letter was signed: 
“Very truly yours, (Gentile).” It is hard to decide 
that the lady does this in all innocence as a pious New 
Testament reader, with an early Christian zeal. 

Of ninety letters only a bare half dozen seem obviously 
inhospitable to a Jewish vacation hunter from New York, 
and this seven, at most ten percentage of restriction, is 
after all not very startling. What, I wonder, do your 
other readers think or experience? T. kL 


AN OBJECTION 


SIR: 

Your editorial ‘An Army Without Banners’ in attempt- 
ing to prove that kosher meals and occasional lectures can- 
not produce within the student an intelligent relationship 
with his people may be sound, but why the unprovoked 
and undignified slam at those Jews who choose to respect 
and observe the Jewish dietary laws? Such vitriolic and 
purposeless phrases as “catering to kosher stomachs” and 
“this sickly gruel Judaism” betray an attitude which should 
be foreign to Labor Zionism. If I were not intimately 
associated with Labor Zionism and a constant defender 
of Labor Palestine against the attacks of well-meaning 
rabbis and laymen who point to the absence of religious 
observance in the &vutzot as evidence of the anti-religious 
trend in the Palestine labor movement, I would not take 
the trouble to write to you. I would merely lose respect 
for a periodical that can stoop to the level of calling 
names. As it is, I feel that the least I can do is call 
your attention to the fact that you have dealt treacherously 
with many of our friends who have always persisted that 
the Jewsih Frontier and the League for Labor Palestine 
are concerned solely with the problem of the social and 
economic development of Palestine. Such contributors to 
the Jewish Frontier as Professor Mordecai M. Kaplan, 
Rabbi Milton Steinberg, Dr. Solomon Goldman, and in- 
deed the whole Rabbinical Assembly who respect, teach 
and practice the principles of what you call “kosher 
stomachs” and “gruel Judaism” have a right to feel out- 
raged. Besides, from the point of view of expediency, 
why needlessly antagonize people whose support we seek 
and upon whose support we depend? Our objective is to 
stress our values, not to negate the life values of others. 

ABRAHAM E. MILLGRAM 

(Rabbi Millgram does our editorial an injustice if he 
interprets it as a “slam” to dietary laws. We meant no- 
thing of the sort. But he must agree, and we think he 
does, that even from an orthodox viewpoint, dietary laws 
are not the most substantial element of Jewish culture. 
We can have no great respect for those who manifest 
themselves as Jews solely by rejecting non-kosher meals. 

— THE EDITORS.) 
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BOOKS 


THE PAST RECAPTURED 


THE BRIDAL CANOPY. By S.]. Agnon. Rendered in- 
to English by I. M. Lask. Garden City, N. Y.: Double- 
day Doran & Co. $3.00. 


HAVE tread and reread Agnon countless times in Heb- 

rew, and loved the very air his stories breathe. And 
now for the first time, this air, which is the air a whole 
people lived and breathed, has been incredibly recaptured 
in the English rendering by I. M. Lask. 

In the prolific and many-sided Hebrew literature now be- 
ing produced in Palestine, Agnon is among those who write 
with an eye on the past. For, concurrently with the at- 
tempt in Palestine to build a new and normal Jewish life, 
and with the counterpart of this attempt in literature, to 
break new ground mr § formulate, in literary terms, the new 
values that emerge out of this feverish reconstructive activ- 
ity, Hebrew literature has also witnessed the attempt to re- 
create a Jewish past which, on a spiritual plane, was char- 
acterized by a wondrously complete symbolic unity. 

Deborah Baron and Agnon are outstanding in this lat- 
ter trend. Deborah Baron’s short stories tell of a nearer 
past. Not unlike Proust’s, though on a much smaller scale, 
her enterprise of remembering things past is carried on in 
the crucible of her personal memory. The spiritual idyll of 
Jewish life in a Lithuanian village, disturbed only by echoes 
of external influences in larger cities, is always enveloped in 
the afterglow imparted to it by personal reminiscence. Ag- 
non, however, writes of a more distant past; his method is 
therefore necessarily objective. But Agnon’s is an objectiv- 
ity with a difference. In “The Bridal Canopy,” his most 
ambitious work, he has recreated Hassidic life in Galicia at 
the turn of the 18th century; but has recreated not in terms 
of one living in the present, not as one who plots his curves 
from a contemporary frame of reference, but in its own 
terms, in its own quaintly archaic idiom, within its own 
self-enclosed and now largely vanished framework. 


Agnon tells his story as it might have been told by one 
of the many character who populate his book. It is there- 
fore quite inappropriate to call the book a novel. Hassidic 
imagination of the 18th or 19th century was hardly such 
stuff as modern novels are made of. ‘The Bridal Can- 
opy”” is essentially a tale, its skeletal outline almost childlike 
in its simplicity and naivete, but its penetration into the in- 
nermost pith of a people’s life, unmistakably epic in char- 
acter. It tells the story-of Reb Yudel, a poverty-stricken 
Hassid, who leaves his native city of Brod to seek bride- 
grooms for his three daughters, and thus to fulfill the com- 
mandment -of bringing them under the bridal canopy. 
With Nu, his Rabelaisian waggoner, he travels far and 
wide in the lands of the Kaiser, meeting with many adven- 
tures,-and“when at last he finds a bridegroom for his oldest 
daughter, but cannot provide the needed dowry, a miracle 
of the ever-present God brings the tale to a happy ending. 

However, even as in the Odyssey the origin and destina- 
tion of the travels of Odysseus are secondary to the fusion 
of ancient Greek ideas and myths that form the epic; and 
even as in Chaucer’s Canterbury, Tales the circumstance of 
the pilgrimage is secondary to the life of 14th century Eng- 
wet y they reflect; so in “The Bridal Canopy,” with its pro- 
fusion of priceless stories and tales leading to 
other more priceless stories and tales, it is simple 
faith and human values, drawing their sustenance 
from ageless springs of Jewish life and lore, that make 
the book a timeless thing. The key to the book and the life 
within it is found in the opening paragraph: 
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“The following story deals with a devout man, a 
Hassid, who was so poor as to be overborne by his 
poverty, may Mercy deliver us, but who always sat at 
the holy toil of the Torah, because he kept his distance 
from the current affairs of the world; so he had no 
commerce nor traffickings nor dealings like other folk, 
but found his entire delight in God’s Torah, both the 
generally revealed and that which is held secret, to 
wit, the lore of the Kabbala. He served the Name in 
awe and fear and love and never thought of acquiring 
honor through study or of being esteemed a scholar by 
himself or others; nor yet of his own advantage in as- 
suring himself a portion of the World to Come. He 
studied to fashion a seat for the Divine Presence, and 
to no other end whatsoever.” 


Here is a life every moment of which was lived in the 
shadow of eternity. Dante, in the Divine Comedy, gave a 
poetic unity to the profound moral drama of Christian life 
and death, which even then contained the seeds of its own 
passing away. Agnon, in this picaresque tale, with its biz- 
arre adventures, its gargantuan feasts, its humorous and 
touching tales, its subtle irony and profound pathos, has in 
his turn focused the light of a brilliant poetic imagination 
on what has been, for good or ill, yet unmistakably, the 
framework of a large area of Jewish religious life. 


This framework was all embracing. Within it, all aspects 
of human life found their appropriate place, from the ten- 
derest emotions to the grossest passions, from the most self- 
abnegating asceticism to the feasting of the most discrimin- 
ating epicure, from the noblest of charitableness to the most 
tight-fisted miserliness. All were seen and evaluated in 
terms of a unified set of values, derived from a long tradi- 
tion of scripture, that molded and determined the life of a 
whole people. This moral unity had its counterpart in the 
esthetic unity of ritual: 

“The Order of Passover came to its appointed end. 
The whole town was silent; the moon spread a canopy 
of light over the house of Sarah Leah. Mechel tune- 
fully sang, ‘May His House soon be built,’ and Sarah 
Leah responded, ‘Speedily, speedily, in our day soon.’ 
From the other houses of the street came the chorus, 
“God rebuild, God rebuild, rebuild Thy House soon.’ 
And the fantasy that is root and branch of Man led 
them to imagine that here was a strip of the land of 
Israel, and they were calmly and happily singing the 
Song of Songs.” 

But the moral and esthetic unities in this life and book 
have their roots in the pervasive ‘feeling of the immediate 
dependence of all life on the will of an infinitely merciful 
God. The group and individual were directly responsible 
to him for their sins, and derived their joy directly from 
him. And when Yudel, at one point in his travels, felt 
that perhaps his travels were sinful, that he ought perhaps to 
return to Brod, he “took upon himself the need for Dedl- 
ute penitence,” and said to his heart: 

“Heart my heart, dost thou not know that thou art 
dust on earth below and must needs take heed, for thy 
days are decreed and told and thy life will be cut off 
and end in a mold, and day by day dost draw near to 
the tomb, where thou shalt fly without wings to thy 
doom upon the shoulders that bear thee high, ere be- 
ing cast down in the earth to lie. There dread and 
shame shall mark thy term, and the garb of thy frame 
shall be the worm; for that is the dread and awesome 
day that cannot ever be ransomed away, a day for long 
weeping and bitter rue, a day for trembling and wail- 
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God’s fury and zeal flame without relief, and His rage 

flares and burns like a coal in the day of the going 

forth of the soul forsaking the body, like a broken 
bowl alone to bide, unable to turn from side to side. 

And thou, son of man, to whom shalt thou flee for 

aid or of whom shall a hiding place be prayed?” 

This almost inadvertent slipping into sometimes child- 
ishly awkward, simple ryhme, in moments of intense joy or 
sadness, adds to the unique epic quality of the work. 

Here is a tale and a life built around a myth. But it is a 
wise myth, the kind of which Santayana spoke when he 
called Roman Catholicism “the wisest of myths, literally 
false, but poetically true.” It is that life-giving myth of 
which the sceptical priest spoke in one of Unanmuno’s 
shorter novels, when he said on his deathbed: 

“All religions are true in so far as they make the 
nations that possess them live spiritually, in so far as 
they console them for having had to be born and die, 
and for each nation the truest religion is its own, that 
which has formed it.” 


Agnon’s book has the timeless quality of a work that taps 
the very sources of the life of a people. It is as timeless as 
the stories of the Bible, as the Odyssey, as the Divine Com- 
edy, as the Canterbury Tales; and in a larger sense it has the 
timelessness of fear and faith, of laughter and tears, of 
food and drink. 

IsAAC FRANCK 


"WELL... WELL" 


SPRING UP, O WELL. By Dorothy Ruth Kahn. Henry 
Holt and Co. $2.75. 


“CIPRING UP, O WELL” tells the intimate story of an 

American Jewess schooled from birth in the ways of 
assimilation. The fact of her Jewishness was thrust on her, 
first by early contacts with Christian girls at school in Phil- 
adelphia and later by an unfortunate affaire de coeur with 
a Roman Catholic Irishman. These personal experiences 
threw her out of gear and stimulated her to seek a place 
where she might lead a normal middleclass existence with- 
out worrying about what the Gentile would think. Eretz 
Israel naturally beckoned in the distance as an idyllic es- 
cape. True, she had heard that there the “young laboring 
man strides over the land like a young god.” But that 
poetic image obsessed her no more than the persistent 
query: “‘Is it true that the stars hang like clusters of grapes 
over all Palestine?” 

Miss Kahn spent some two years in Palestine, and looked 
much at the stars. But when she lowered her eyes to ex- 
amine the life palpitating about her, her emotions ran away 
with her. Tel Aviv struck her as so many “Feet. Feet in 
low shoes. In big shoes. Feet in light shoes... Dainty 
feet. Clumsy feet. Leisurely feet. Hurrying feet. Two 
feet. Four feet. Fourteen feet. Feet. And all Jewish 
feet.” Palestinian life consistenly drives Miss Kahn to 
similar heights of inarticulate ecstasy. Indeed she displays 
hysterical admiration for everything, applying the same in- 
discriminate lyricism both to the “‘clean sweat-like nectar” 
of laborers toiling in the hot sun, and to the intrigues of 
profiteers skyrocketing rents and speculating in lands at the 
expense of unwary German refugees. ‘No need to weep,” 
she writes when discussing these racketeers, ‘‘Cities are 
good. But need to sigh in passing.”” The sigh, we fear, is 
on Miss Kahn. Sometimes, on the other hand her ebulli- 
tions turn farcical. Thus the £vutza becomes for her a 
romance, a Burning Bush before which adoring city dwell- 
ers must “remove their shoes.” But when she comes to re- 
flect more calmly on the pioneering aspects of Jewish re- 
construction she shows herself totally untouched by the 
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ing too, a day of destruction, lament and grief, when vital values evolving in Palestine: “. . .it may be that the 


balutzim are not the stuff from which nations are built. . . 
they are the fringe of a dream.” The romantic froth now 
begins to dissipate. The American Jewess, unwittingly, for 
all her all-embracing enthusiasm, seeks everyday comfort 
and commonplace company. At last, in Jerusalem, she dis- 
covers what she seeks, viz—“‘. . .normal Jews. . .who gos- 
sip about their neighbors. . .and send their children to pri- 
vate schools to learn rhythmics and how many dresses the 
small daughter of a successful advocate should have.” To 
her these “‘normal, sane, provincial Jews’’ represent the sup- 
reme triumph of modern Palestine. 

There is something infinitely pathetic in Miss Kahn’s 
floundering, desperate attempt to find her balance in a 
society she cannot understand. She often reacts subtly to 
landscape and the individual problems of mal adjustes like 
herself. Her frustrate eagerness typifies the tragic bewil- 
dernment of so many assimilated Jews whom an Irish- 
man, Hitler or Palestine force into sudden contact with the 
stark realities of their own race. 

DANIEL FINEMAN 


PORTRAIT OF HABIMA 
HABIMA, by R. Ben-Ari. Chicago, L. M. Stein. $3.50. 


EN-ARI’S “Biography” of that miraculous theatre col- 

lective, Habima, should meet with great success, and 
rightfully so. Ben-Ari is well prepared and qualified to 
write a book on the Hamima. Almost from the very begin- 
ning he was associated with it, taking part in practically all 
its productions during its existence as the original group. 
The Habima, according to Ben-Ari, was a direct outgrowth 
of the national movement among the Jews in wartime Russia. 
In other words, it was a direct result of the Zionist move- 
ment among the Jews in pre-revolutionary Russia. For 
what other nationalist movement would have prompted 
the founding of a Hebrew theatre? It was in 1917 when 
Nahum Zemach first hung out his Hebrew shingle HA- 
BIMA in the shadow of the Kremlin in the very heart 
of Moscow, where for centuries no Jew was permitted to 
pass. Thus the Habima came into being. But now it 
was under the Soviet flag. After some trouble with the 
Jewish section of the Communist Party, it became a regu- 
lar State Theatre, on equal footing with the Moscow Art 
Theatre and others. 


Throughout Ben-Ari’s book there prevails a definite 
feeling that the Habima was to be a Jewish National 
Theatre, a theatre expressing the culture and aspirations 
of the Jewish people. So has Wolinsky, the famous Russian 
theatre and art critic, and so have others, including Gorki 
and the much revered Vakhtangov, understood it. The 
purpose of the theatre, its raison d’etre, was rather clear 
to the critics, and perhaps even to the government. The 
members, however, always wrangled over its aim. Nights 
long, Zemach and his troupe sat and quibbled: “Whither 
are we going? Every other theatre is politically affiliated. 
Only our collective remains stubborn, plays in Hebrew, 
and has no definite political shading.” It was indeed a 
problem. The government undoubtedly tolerated them, 
was even vety impartial to them, yet they felt that some- 
how there was something in the general atmosphere which 
stood in their way. Was it the lack of a modern reper- 
toire, or the Hebrew language, or the attitude of the 
Yevsekizia? Ben-Ari does not tell us. After all, his 
book is not a history of the Habima. It is an impression- 
istic autobiography of an organization told by one of its 
devoted members. And in an autobiography one tells 
what one chooses. Thus, after reading the book the 
reader remains with many problems unsolved. But he 
learns so much that he forgives the author his caution. 
Before his eyes he sees a panorama of the greatest per- 
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sonalities in the modern theatre, Vakhtangov, Stanislavsky, 
Leonidov, Vereshilov. He learns about their theories and 
their practical application in great detail. And he sees 
not only the development and growth of a theatre, but 
even the actual making of a great play and spectacle. 
The reader becomes a witness, as it were, to the painstak- 
ing rehearsals of the Dybbuk, and the listener to the minute 
discussions of the exact meaning of a difficult verse in the 
Golem. And he feels the author’s pain and suffering at 
the breaking up of this wonderful ensemble of seemingly 
united idealists. It is to be hoped that the book will soon 
be available in English as well, for it seems certain that 
the new American theatre groups can learn much from 
the Habima’s experimentation. A. AARONI 


WORKMEN'S CIRCLE 


THE WORKMEN’S CIRCLE. Its History, Ideals, Organ- 
ization and Institutions by Maxmilian Hurwitz, New 
York, The Workmen’s Circle, 1935, 246 p. 

HE LEADERS of the Workmen’s Circle, which is the 
largest and oldest (founded in 1892) of Jewish work- 
ers’ fraternal orders have always been historically minded. 

A voluminous history of the Order by A. S. Sachs appeared 

in Yiddish in 1925. Individual branches have issued 

their own histories on occasions of anniversary celebra- 
tions, and have made splendid contributions to the history 
of their home towns in Eastern Europe, as for instance 
in the volume on Vilno which was edited by Ephim 

Jeshurin. The work by Hurwitz was written for the use 

of the English speaking elements which are continuously 

increasing in number within the Order, a living proof of 
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the linguistic changes among the Jewish masses of America. 


Mr. Hurwitz has done his task in a fine manner. The 
Workmen’s Circle is introduced to the reader as a living 
movement, full of vitality and open to evolutionary 
changes in its ideology. The progress of the Order from 
naive radical cosmopolitanism to a mild type of Yiddish 
speaking nationalism, which made it a movement, rather 
than a sick benefit association, is described vividly and 
sympathetically. Much space is given to the controversy 
between the Left and Right after the Russian Revolution 
and the attempt of the Communists at first to capture and 
later to destroy the organization. The snes of the 
Organization and its various institutions as well as its 
influence on the Socialist movement of America are de- 
scribed adequately. 


There are some sins of ommission, though. The change 
of attitude of the Order to Jewish problems, which has 
taken a sharp turn within the past few years, is not ade- 
quately described. Nothing is mentioned concerning its 
changing position on Zionism and Palestine. A very 
serious challenge which is evident in the book is the ideol- 
ogy of the Young Circle League of America, the youth 
movement of the Order which appears to be of an emas- 
culated assimilationist variety of complete indifference to 
Jewish life and problems. In spite of these few short- 
comings, Mr.Hurwitz’s contribution will be appreciated 
genuinely by those interested in the Jewish labor move- 
ment, the history of which is almost completely closed to 
those who do not read Yiddish or Hebrew. 

ABRAHAM G. DUKER 


CHRONICLES OF THE MONTH 











I, ERETZ ISRAEL ® by Daniel Fineman 
ESPITE THE formal order issued by the Arab Higher 


Committee to desist from violence, organized terror- 
ism still grips the Arab Palestinian population. Armed 
Arab bands recently staged hold-ups in villages near Nab- 
lus, Tiberias and Haifa. Arab nationalists continue to at- 
tack their own people by murdering Halim Basta, assistant 
superintendent of Haifa Police, by throwing a bomb at the 
Mayor of Safed, killing the vice-mayor of Tiberias, shoot- 
ing at worshippers leaving the mosque of Omar, slaying a 
Syrian Arab seated near a cafe in Nazareth, and shooting 
dead a young Egyptian fellah near the Auja Bridge, north 
of Petach Tikvah. Nor are the Arab patriots neglecting 
the Jews. Of late, Arab nationalists fired shots at the Jew- 
ish settlements of Gesher and Be’er Jacob, threw a bomb at 
a house on the borders of Tel Aviv, set afire the woods of 
Mishmar Ha-Emek, burnt down the theatre at Herzlia, and 
seriously wounded a Hungarian Jew who was taking an af- 
ternoon stroll in the streets of Jerusalem. Yet these incid- 
ents worry the Yishuv (Jewish population) but slightly. 
For vandalism and occasional murder, though not trifling 
matters in themselves, are made to seem relatively insignifi- 
cant when compared to a major issue looming on the hori- 
zon. This event of graver import evidenced itself in a 
new anti-Jewish policy introduced by the Palestinian 
Administration. 

Till now the government managed to sabotage the Jew- 
ish National Home primarily through what may be termed 
“indirect action”. This not too devious method recently 
consisted of the Mandatory’s playing into the hands of 
Arab anti-Zionists by failing to bring vandals to justice 
and by its persistently reprieving those found guilty of ter- 
roristic crimes, But now, while still continuing these des- 


tructive tactics, the Mandatory has openly turned to more 
It is levelling against the Yishuv a 


“direct action’. 





double-baralled gun of ‘‘cantonization” and “no-immigra- 
tion”. 

In early April the press of Great Britain and of Palestine 
carried rumors that the Royal Commission proposed to 
divide Palestine into Jewish and Arab cantons. Forthwith, 
both Arabs and Jews opposed the project. Arab news- 
papers like Adifaa, Islamia and A-Liwa united in denounc- 
ing the British scheme as pro-Jewish and declared partition 
counter to the interests of a future pan-Arabic state. Even 
more vigorous was the Jewish protest. Ben-Gurion an- 
nounced that “Jews did not agree to the lopping off of 
Transjordania in 1921; much less do they favor moving 
the Jewish boundary westward.” ‘The Zionist Actions 
Committee protested strongly. At its meeting in Jerusa- 
lem on April 27, it denounced all schemes aiming “‘to cur- 
tail territory for Jewish settlement, whether through patti- 
tion or through cantonization, or any other restriction upon 
the pace of the upbuilding of the country.” But despite 
such denunciations and demands that Palestine be placed 
“under such political, administrative, and economic condi- 
tions as will secure the establishment of the Jewish 
National Home,” the Mandatory is already beginning to 
treat the country as if the cantonization project has been 
officially adopted. It. shot the opening gun in this new 
anti-Zionist campaign by announcing that no Jews may be 
employed in putting up the new Government airdome in 
Lydda. Apparently by government edict Lydda is hence- 
forth to be regarded as part of the “Arab Zone” from 
which all Jews are to be kept out. Thus even before the 
official acceptance of recommendations by the Royal Com- 
mission, the anti-Jewish teatures of cagtonization are be- 
ginning to be put in operation. 

This foretaste of the implications of cantonization has 
been followed by a vicious, as well as deliberately insult- 
ing, curtailment of Jewish immigration. The government 
still officially abides by the principle that immigration 
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should be limited solely on the basis of economic absorp- 
tive capacity. Yet on May 10, the Government immigra- 
tion department issued a preposterous schedule of a mere 
770 Labor immigration certificates for the four months of 
April to July. And even this figure of 770 has its joker. 
(For the government regularly deducts a “departmental re- 
serve’ of 150, and has earmarked 400 for the special cate- 
gory of German immigrants to whom funds are specifically 
supplied by the Central British Council). Which means 
that 770 equals only 220. This grant of 220 is the Gov- 
ernment’s scandalous answer to the Jewish Agency’s appli- 
cation for 11,250 certificates, a figure computed with the 
aid of government representatives and based on careful in- 
vestigation into the immediate pressing needs of the Jewish 
labor market. This outrage of allocating only 3% of the 
needed schedule naturally roused indignation among the 
entire Yishuv. The Vaad Leumi (Executive Committee of 
the Jewish National Assembly in Palestine) issued a state- 
ment to the effect that it was ‘astounded and depressed by 
the pitiful schedule which ignores the distress of world 
Jewry and demonstrates that the government has capitulat- 
ed to the demands of terrorism.’’ The conservative news- 
paper Haboker correctly called the Government’s immigra- 
tion tactics ‘‘a direct onslaught on Jewish upbuilding” ; and 
the liberal Haaretz accurately described the certificate pol- 
icy as ‘‘a new violation of Jewish rights”. Davar proclaim- 
ed that the reduction in immigration “augurs a Suiteente 
attack on Jewish enterprise in Palestine, but we are ready 
to face that struggle’. And most significantly, the Jewish 
Agency, for the first time since its existence, has gone so 
far as actually to reject the certificate schedule. In doing 
so, it explained that the 220 certificates are “in glaring 
contrast to the immigration needs of the Diaspora and to 
the Jewish labor requirements in Palestine ... Under the 
circumstances, it is unable to undertake the distribution of 
the tiny number of certificates granted to it... Forty-odd 
immigration countries in the Diaspora will resist with ut- 
most determination the reduction of the Aliyah (immigra- 
tion) to such dimensions.” 


“Ready to face that struggle” and “resist with utmost 
determination” are fine phrases which express accurately 
enough the sentiments of the Yishuvv, But how can that 
struggle and resistance be kept up? The Yishuv knows. 
Resistance is not only a matter of protest and denunciation. 
Fundamentally, it is not even a question of replying to 
force with force. It is rather a dogged persistence in the 
colonizing enterprise despite the unholy combine of Arab 
murder from ambush and of governmental attempt at as- 
sassination through stoppage of immigration. The Yishuv 
has known this elementary fact all the time. Hence it has 
inaugurated 43 new settlements since the last Zionist Con- 
gress. Now, in the face of threats coming from the very 
quarter entrusted to establish the Homeland, it is undaunt- 
edly making preparations for the opening of twelve more 
colonies. The manner in which new settlements are start- 
ed nowadays is eloquent testimony to the “determination”’ 
of the 410,000 Jews in Palestine. Readers of Jewish Fron- 
tier are already familiar with some of the details relating to 
the beginning of Masada, Ain Hakoreh, and Mishmar Ha- 
shlosha. A few brief comments on four other settlements 
—those of Bama’aleh, Kfar Hitin, Hasadeh, and Bet Yosef 
—may elucidate even more closely the present temper of 
the Yishuv. ; 

In July 1936, shortly after the disturbances began, Ba- 
ma’aleh was first settled for a specific purpose. The Arab 
“strike” having stopped the supply.of building material 
needed by the Yishuv, Jewish workers decided to open a 
quarry situated in the heart of the danger-zone near the 
road between Jerusalem and Tel Aviv. Thereupon fifteen 
comrades took possession of two hills facing each other. 
On one was put up a single house for their living quarters, 
and on the other was set the stone quarry. Before many 
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days had passed, rocks were dislodged, pounded and 
converted into essential building material. But Ba- 
ma’aleh not only supplied needed material for the build- 
ing trade. But served a double function by becoming a 
model project for colonization in the hilly sections, After 
many hardships the stone-workers succeeded in planting a 
good vineyard and a first-rate vegetable garden. On their 
land goats are now grazing and a poultry farm flourishes. 
Bama’aleh is now the third mountain settlement—baby- 
sister colony to Kiryat Anavim and Kfar Hahoresh. Kfar 
Hitin has a different history. On December 3 it was set- 
tled by twelve workers—one a girl—all Hungarian Jews. 
These dozen new pioneers came to a desolate place which 
had been abandoned by original Jewish settlers because of 
its lack of water supply. But since during the recent dis- 
turbances the once-Jewish center served as a nest for Arab 
brigands, it had to be rescued. Taking up this challenge 
the new settlers started with cutting down weeds, removing 
stones, and cleaning up the debris. Now twenty of them 
(ten men, five women and five children) are being main- 
tained by the resuscitated colony. Twenty others are about 
to join. Though guardsmen have to watch against Arab 
attack, the ground has been ploughed, seed has been plant- 
ed, and Kfar Hitin is again on the map. Hasadeh origin- 
ated under other conditions. On January 5, 1937 ninety 
comrades supplied with tractors, a searchlight, building 
material and food for two days arrived ready to create that 
new colony. For several nights many of them slept out- 
doors in the rain. Then they put up stockades and build- 
ings, Now the settlement is in working order. A some- 
what similar chronicle features the inauguration of Bet 
Yosef on April 9. Forty workers arrived at the place 
shortly after dawn. They could hardly wait to step out of 
their bus before swinging their scythes and attacking all 
weeds in sight. The ground once cleared, a watch tower 
was put up. On the morrow, a train stopped near the set- 
tlement for the first time—to deliver goods to the new col- 
onizers. And now the train makes regular stops, for 220 
families are citizens of Bet Yosef. 


As I, Lufban in the Hapoel Hatzair has put it: “The lat- 
est symbol of the new age is the rough wooden tower with 
its searchlight now flashing in every new settlement. 
Those searchlights - up rapidly between the sunrise and 
sunset of a single day are lookouts facing the old wilder- 
ness and the new centers of civilization; lookouts which 
announce from watchtower to watchtower news of both 
peace and danger. They are symbols of consolation sus- 
taining Jewry in days of hardship. They proclaim: ‘Per- 
sist despite everything and display a greater vigor no mat- 
ter how disheartening the surroundings.’ They announce 
that our boundaries must always go beyond the points al- 
ready reached.” 

This method of resisting through persistence and 
through breaking down of arbitrary boundaries obtains not 
only in the field of colonization. In the town likewise the 
Yishuv steadily ramifies into new a Histadrut 
activities are daily becoming more multifarious. The Nir 
Corporation (a branch of the Histadrut) has inaugurated 
its Beilinson Labor Housing Fund. Eighty-eight dwellings 
are already being put up in Neveh Hayim near Hedera, 
and provision has also been made for similar suburbs in 
five other localities. Not only housing but health work too 
expands. The Kupat Holim ¢Workers’ Health Fund) has 
announced that its present annual budget runs to over a 
million dollars. Ninety per cent of its income is derived 
from self-taxation by workers; and only ten per cent comes 
from contributions by employers of labor. Other features 
of town life too show an upward trend. The electric cor- 
poration has sold over 50,000,000 kilowatt hours beyond 
the 1935 supply, an increase of 27%. Potash and bromine 
exports in 1936 have amounted to 167,963 tons, in con- 
trast to the 98,982 tons of 1935. The port of Tel Aviv 
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daily unloads about a thousand tons of cargo, almost one 
half the quantity unloaded at Haifa. And in Haifa, the 
Hebrew Technical College has an enrollment of 425 stud- 
ents instead of the 250 in 1935. Its staff includes 45 
scientists, 9 of whom come from Germany. 

But no matter how vigorous its multiple activities, the 
Yishuv feels greatly worried. It is not concerned over its 
own future. The very manner in which the Arab “strike” 
collapsed convinced the Yishuv that it is economically safe 
and sound. But Palestinian Jewry knows only too well 
that the Jewish situation in Poland and virtually through- 
out the entire world cannot stand the strain of any delay or 
of a slowing down in the process of upbuilding the 
national home. True, no decisions made by the Royal 
Commission or by anyone else can really prevent the ulti- 
mate realization of Zionism, But the mandatory’s tactics 
of sabotage may cause incalculable suffering and hardships. 
The impending offensive against Zionism and Jewish 
rights must therefore be met with a counter-offensive by a 
united Jewish front. This prevailing attitude in Eretz 
Israel is perhaps best formulated in Berl Loker’s appeal to 
the Yishuv on the need—now greater than ever—of world 
registration for Zionism. Wrote Loker: “We are at pre- 
sent confronted by very trying decisions which may deter- 
mine for many years the fate of our work. But even the 
most disruptive acts shall not succeed in daunting us. 
With all our might we will fight all anti;Zionist policies. 
For we must persevere in our task of saving the Jewish 
masses. The realization of Zionism must take place not in 
the remote future but within our generation. Hence we 
continue to build despite obstacles. We shall not desist 
from our work, not even for a single moment. Our 
strength is rooted not in illusions but in deeds. Our force 
derives from the will of a people which seeks life and re- 
demption, and has in the entire world but one country of 
its own for which it yearns and to which it comes of right, 
and not on suffrance. The new Zionist Congress will de- 
monstrate for the 20th time the unfailing strength of a 
people determined to build and be rebuilt.” 


ll. DIASPORA 
®@ by Abraham G. Duker 


HE CELEBRATION on May Ist of the international 

workers’ holiday signalled the beginning of a series 
of wanton attacks and pogroms against the Jews in Poland. 
The police of Warsaw prohibited a joint Polish-Jewish 
May ist demonstration. The lack of unity among the dif- 
ferent Jewish labor parties caused them to hold separate 
demonstrations which were restricted by the police to the 
Jewish sections of the city. The parade of the Bund was 
brutally attacked by a Nara student gang who shot at it 
from behind a smoke screen. A Jewish child, five years 
old, was killed. Five bystanders were wounded. These 
were the only May ist casualties throughout the entire 
world. The anti-Semitic press declared that it was proud 
of this patriotic deed. On May 3rd, a Polish national holi- 
day, Jews were beaten in the streets of Warsaw. Serious 
riots followed rapidly in Krylow and Grabow. The fury 
of the mob reached its height at Brzesc (Brest Litovsk) 
where as an aftermath of the killing of a policeman by an 
enraged and perhaps demented Jewish butcher, the crim- 
inal elements from different cities were engaged on May 
13th, under the protection of the police, for sixteen hours 
in a systematic attack against Jews and deliberate destruc- 
tion of Jewish rg 4 The total number of wounded 
Jews is above fifty. Twelve hundred homes and stores 
were destroyed at the cost of $1,250,000 to the Jewish 
community. Jewish youth, already discouraged by jail sen- 
tences meted out to the Jewish defenders of Przytyk, were 
further prevented by the police from self-defense. This 
limited resistance was the reason for the lack of dead 





among the casualties. An official radio broadcast described 
this pogrom as a good thing for Poland since a strategic 
position (Brzesc is near the Soviet border) was cleared of 
the Jews. While Polish and oversea agencies were engaged 
in meeting the immediate needs of the hungry and home- 
less community of 25,000 Jews, plans were being prepared 
for a two hour strike of protest which took place on May 
24th. All Jewish political parties ilicieanel with the ex- 
ception of the Bund which still upholds its policy of no 
class collaboration. Many participants in the strike in 
which some Poles joined were arrested. Riots took place 
after the Brzesc incidents at Klobuck, Pruszkow, Nowe 
Swieciany, Baranowicze, Janow, in Kamien Kaszyrski 
where the pogrom was led by a former general in the Czar- 
ist army, and in Ostrow Mazowiecki. 

These pogroms and riots are merely links in the chain of 
unity which is being forged now between the “mild” and 
“realistic” anti-Semitic government adherents and the real 
anti-Semitic parties. Practical collaboration between the 
various anti-Jewish parties is being achieved in the success- 
ful exclusion of Jews from the various professional and 
business organizations. The Polish Physicians’ Association 
excluded all its Jewish members. Since this association 
controls by agreement with the government most of the 
jobs in the state sickness insurance system, it remains to be 
seen whether the government will cooperate with it in the 
automatic elimination of the Jews from the system. The 
restaurant owners and gardeners associations passed similar 
resolutions. The city of Niedzwiedzice celebrated the de- 
parture of its last Jewish family. Jewish children in many 
Polish schools are undergoing experiences which are simi- 
lar to those facing their youthful brethren in Germany. 
They are physically attacked by the Polish pupils. In many 
cities they are made to sit in ghetto seats and excluded tem- 
porarily or permanently from classes. Life is made miser- 
able for them by the constant propaganda of the teachers 
in the class rooms. Interventions with the authorities are 
of no avail. The pogromists and disturbers of peace are 
called in the press and from the pulpit national heroes of 
the ‘‘creative type”. Economic pressure is continued by the 
municipalities. It is all in line with the statement of the 
official Polish Telegraphic Agency that “the government is 
determined to regulate the affairs of Polish population ac- 
cording to the policy of balancing it properly.” The same 
motive of “balance’’ is employed in the “Palestine and 
Madagascar” statement and in the newly proposed law for 
the regulation and professionalization of the bookkeepers, 
which in spite of its innocent sounding wording will act to 
exclude the Jewish white-collar class from private employ- 
ment by Jews. The readers of this column ought to be 
sufficiently informed by this time that the Jews are efficient- 
ly barred from government, municipal and private employ- 
ment by Poles. ; 

The action of Mussolini against Zionism in Italy began 
as early as 1934 with the arrest of Zionist leaders under 
the pretext of alleged anti-Fascist activities. It was inten- 
sified during the past few months by a series of articles 
in the press and some directly anti-Semitic books. An 
editorial by one of Mussolini's puppets in his official 
paper, the Popolo d'Italia brought it dramatically to the 
attention of the world. This article demanded a declara- 
tion of allegiance of the Italian Jews to Fascism and its 
total separation from world Jewry, except, perhaps, in reli- 
gious matters. It condemned Zionism as inimical to Italian 
interests. It called on Italian Jewry to cease its opposition 
to the German principles of racialism, and to choose imme- 
diately between Rome and Zion under the threat of loss 
of citizenship and residence. The assimilationist Italian 
Jews will find no difficulty in meeting this demand. The 
nationalist and Zionist Jews will, undoubtedly, suffer as 
a result of its forthcoming enforcement. What is worse, 
one cannot be certain whether this is not a beginning of 
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direct persecutions of all the Jews under the guise of the 
legend of world Jewry united with the Masons, Commu- 
nists and Socialists against world Fascism. The influence 
of Hitler is clearly seen. 


The Jews of Hungary, too, are beginning to feel the 
results of the present reproachment between Hungary and 
Germany. The vice-Premier, Daranyi declared that Hun- 
gary could accommodate only 50,000 Jews. In other 
words, 450,000 Jews find themselves superfluous. The 
attack which has been going on in the press against the 
Galician Jews, residents of that country, has been trans- 
ferred evidently to all Jews, regardless of their birth or 
length of residence in that country. In Roumania the Union 
of Roumanian Lawyers adopted a resolution to eliminate 
from the Bar all of its members who are not pure blooded 
Roumanians, Since the Union is the official professional 
organization there is a danger that it can enforce the 
adopted measure by striking all Jewish lawyers off the 
profession’s register on technical grounds. Germany pass- 
ed several new laws against the Jews. They now can- 
not be permitted to obtain the Ph.D. and M.D. degrees. 
Exception was made in the cases of future Jewish physi- 
cians and dentists who signify their intentions of prac- 
tising their professions outside of Germany. The German 
Jews will not be called for active service during peace 
time in the army and labor services. Half Jews and quarter 
Jews are required to serve, but can never be promoted 
from the ranks. There is no mention of war time service, 
although it is assumed that full blooded Jews will be 
called to serve. The Jews are excluded from visiting the 
exposition at Paris due to restrictive currency regulations 
aimed directly at them. The Flight tax which was levelled 
on Jews who left Germany to the extent of confiscation of 
25% of capital above the sum of $20,000, has yielded 
to the Nazis seventy million dollars, since they have 
usurped the government of Germany. The World Jew- 
ish Congress has prepared a memorandum calling for 
the renewal of the agreement concerning the protection 
of national minorities in Upper Silesia which is due to 
lapse on July 15th. 


The coronation in England brought several honors to 
British Jews. The agents of Mosley are, at: present, con- 
ducting propaganda among the British policemen in Pal- 
estine. Their activities in England have subsided some- 
what during the past month. The death of Rabbi Chaim 
Eleazer Shapiro, the chassidic zadik of Munkacs in Czecho- 
slovakia again brings to the attention of the Jewish world 
the barbarous, semi-medieval influences of this wonder 
Rabbi in Carpatho-Lithuania, where Hassidism is waging 
a severe battle against Zionism and the modernization of 
Jewish life. In Lithuania a council of all the Jewish 
political and economic organizations was organized with 
a purpose of common action in the protection of Jewish 
interests. A maritime Hakshara center was established at 
Salonika in Greece. 


The month of May witnessed, in ‘the United States, a 
series of conventions and celebrations. The National Con- 
ference for Jewish Social Service held its annual sessions 
at Indianapolis. The sessions of the Jewish Educators 
and Center Workers in particular revealed a realistic 
understanding of Jewish problems. The struggle between 
the assimilationists of the Left and the Right and between 
the Zionists and other positively Jewish inclined social 
workers is still continuing. The Jewish National Workers’ 
Alliance celebrated its twenty-fifth anniversary. The 
Workmen’s Circle held its convention in Philadelphia at 
which the usual resolutions were passed. The Young 
Israel celebrated its twenty-fifth anniversary at the Madison 
Square Garden in New York. President Roosevelt was 
the recipient of the Gottheil medal from the ZBT frater- 
nity. The effect of more prosperous economic conditions 
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upon New York Jewry is shown in the determination of 
the United Brooklyn and New York Federation of Jewish 
Charities to collect this year six and a half million dollars 
to maintain the hundred and sixteen institutions which 
they represent. The stand which the Catholics of America 
are taking against Hitler is a very encouraging one. It would 
be too optimistic to hope that they will take the same 
stand against Polish Fascism which is being supported by 
the Polish Catholic Church. 
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ELECTION RULES 


RULES AND REGULATIONS FOR 
THE ELECTION IN THE UNITED 
STATES OF DELEGATES TO THE 
TWENTIETH WORLD ZIONIST 
CONGRESS 

1. Date of Election: The date of 
Election of Delegates to the Twen- 
tieth World Zionist Congress is 
officialy set for Sunday, June 20th, 
1937. 

. Eligibility for Voting: a) Every 
Jew, eighteen years of age, or 
over, who has paid a Shekel fee 
for the year 5697 (1937) before 
May 28th, 1937, has the right to 
vote at the Congress Election, pro- 
viding the number of his Shekel 
Receipt appears as paid on the 
official register of paid Shekolim 
Receipts. 

-(b) On completing 24 years of 
age, any Shekel payer has also the 
right to be elected a delegate to 
the Congress, provided evidence 
is adduced of his having fulfilled 
his duty in contributing to the 
Keren Hayesod and Keren Kaye- 
meth. The Central Election Board 
shall obtain from the Keren Ha- 
yesod and Keren Kayemeth Of- 
fices confirmation of such contribu- 
tion. 

(c) Special declarations signed by 
each candidate have to be submit- 
ted to the Central Election Board. 
These declarations have to con- 
tain statements to the effect that 
candidates are willing to accept 
mandates on the basis of nomina- 
tion lists submitted. Candidates 
have to be described by full names. 

. a) Local Election Committees are 
to be constituted by the represen- 
tatives of the General Zionists, 
Poale Zion-Zeire Zion, Mizrachi 
and the Jewish State Party where 
branches of these organizations 
exist. Other electoral groups, 
having nomination lists, are en- 
titled to be represented on local 
election committees in an advisory 


capacity only. The General Zion- 
ists include the Z.O.A., Order 
Sons of Zion, Masada, Hadassah 
and Jr. Hadassah. The Poale 
Zion-Zeire Zion include the Pion- 
eer Women, League for Labor 
Palestine, Jewish National Work- 
ers Alliance and the Hashomer 
Hatzair. The Mizrachi includes 
Hapoel Hamizrachi and the Miz- 
rachi Women. 

(b) In constituting these commit- 
tees the proportion of 4:4:2 — 
General Zionists, Poale Zion and 
Mizrachi respectively — should be 
maintained. The General Zionist 
representatives should be divided 
equally between Z.O.A. and Ha- 
dassah. 


. Polling Places: (a) All localities 


where there are any Zionist Soci- 
eties, or branches, shall be pro- 
vided with one or more polling 
places to be organized under the 
direction of the Central Election 
Board. 

(b) Polling places shall remain 
open on election day from 9 A.M. 
to 8 P.M. 


. Register of paid Shekel Receipts: 


The Central Shekel and Election 
Board will publish an official re- 
gister containing a record of the 
numbers of the paid 5697 (1937) 
Shekel Receipts, which have been 
reported as issued and paid for on 
or before May 28th, 1937. Only 
persons, the number of whose 
Shekel Receipt appears on official 
register have the right to vote. 


. Method of Voting: (a) The bal- 


lot is secret and direct. No one 
may vote on behalf of another. 
Each voter must call in person at 
the polling station, declare his 
name and address to the Local 
Election Committee. Before re- 
ceiving a ballot, each voter must 
present and surrender to the Local 
Election Committee his Shekel Re- 
ceipt for the year 5697 (1937). 
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Each voter, after receiving a bal- 
lot, shall mark it and personally } 
place it into the ballot box. 

(b) The Local Election Commit- 
tee shall enter upon special forms, 
supplied by the Central Election 
Committee, the name and address 
and Shekel Receipt number of each 
voter. Each Shekel Receipt, upon 
being surrendered, must be mark- 
ed voted. 

(c) On completion of elections, 
the Local Election Committee 
shall open the ballot boxes, count 
the votes and record results upon 
official forms supplied by the Cen- 
tral Election Board. Counting of 
votes shall take place in public. 
(d) When a Shekel payer’s right | 
to vote is chailenged for any rea- 
son, or when there may be doubts 
of- any kind about a Shekel pay- 
er’s eligibility for voting, the bal- 
lot papers of such voters are not 
to be deposited in the ballot box, 
but are to be put in special sealed 
envelopes which together with 
their Shekel Receipts, are to be 
forwarded (in another envelope) 
with the rest of the ballots ac- 
companied by note of explanation. 


. Election Returns: (a) The Local 


Election Committee shall forward 
to the Central Election Board im- | 
mediately after the election, the 
completed election returns, to- 
gether with all ballots cast and the 
corresponding Shekel Receipts. | 
Electicn returns postmarked, or 
expressed, later than midnight, 
June 22nd, will not be counted 
by the Central Election Board. 

(b) The Central Election Board 
shall ascertain the election results | 
on the basis of all election returns. | 
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LEAGUE FOR LABOR PALESTINE 


DR. ZEMACH RETURNS FROM TOUR 

Dr. Solomon Zemach, delegate of the Histadrut to the 
League for Labor Palestine, has returned to New York 
from a lengthy tour through the middle west and the 
north. Dr. Zemach visited Cincinnati, Louisville, St. 
Louis, Cleveland, Milwaukee, Pittsburgh, Minneapolis, St. 
Paul, Chicago, Buffalo, Windsor, Montreal, and Albany. 
The reception accorded to him by the members of the Lea- 
gue was most cordial and enthusiastic. Gratifying reports 
have come from all the .cities which Dr. Zemach has 
visited. A new chapter was formed in Minneapolis under 
the leadership of Miss Rachel Brin. 
LEAGUE REPRESENTED AT SOCIAL 
WORKERS' CONFERENCE 

The Social Workers’ Committee of the League sponsor- 
ed a luncheon meeting at the National Conference of Jew- 
ish Social Welfare which was recently held at Minneapolis. 
Mr. Harold Silver of Detroit presided, and Rabbi Samuel 


Wohl and Dr. Alexander S. Kohanski were the speakers. 
A plan for the coming year was adopted by the Committee 
at that luncheon. Among other things the Social Workers’ 
Committee will promote a series of forums, publication of 
pamphlets, and carry on a wide correspondence with social 
workers throughout the country in order to stimulate 
activities of the League. 
BRONX COUNCIL 

The Bronx Council raised a fund of $200 as a contribu- 
tion to the Hechalutz farm; part of this fund was spent for 
the purchase of a cow. 
SYRACUSE 

The League chapter in Syracuse celebrated its first anni- 
versary at a dinner which was held, Wednesday, May 26th, 
Alexander S. Kohanski addressed the gathering. On this 
occasion the new members who have recently joined the 
chapter were given a formal reception. Mr. Sidney H. 
Greenberg, chairman of the chapter, presided. 








